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Will Julian help? 


Dear, Sulcans, | | 


Since Mother took to ‘understanding’ me, you're the only one I can turn 
to for unwelcome advice. Give me some—or rather, no don’t. What I need now 
is your skilled diplomacy. (Or a ticket to the Belgian Congo. It’s long past ! 
closing time, and I feel melancholy and muddled.) 


One day last week I ran into Lydia again, parking a miniature 
bubble-car hard by the Rose & Crown. 


You must remember Lyddy. She was the one before the one before 
Polly and permanent respectability. Years ago. I thought I'd forgotten. . . 
Ah me. I gave her a mild fizzy drink while she told me how happy she is— 
i.e. bored and frustrated—with some great muscle-bound reactionary called 
George Bernard, and their seven young. It was mournful yet compelling, 
like a T.V. housewife describing a synthetic sandwich-spread. 


I'm nothing if not intuitive, as you know. I saw her trouble in a flash. 
So much going on in the world, so little to talk about . . . sheer 
idea-starvation, lack of mental enzymes! Up to the axles in small beer. 
I had to do something—so the minute she'd waved goodbye I whipped round 
the corner to the newsagent and ordered her The Observer, free gratis, 
for a year. Brilliant. Well, wasn’t it? Dam thoughtful, too. 
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_..# Wallop! She writes back at me in such shocked and how-could-you terms, 
good lord you'd think I'd tried to break into the house at night! My letter 
torn up, my motives examined . . . Her George B. suspicious and offended, 1 

swearing at breakfast, demanding explanations . . . (Seems he always I 

orders their frightful newspapers and fobs her off with Sunday comics!) 

Now I jump whenever the phone rings. These violent, jealous characters, 

you can never tell what they'll do. And I speak from experience... 





Is it true, Julian, that you actually know him, this Bernard? Lydia said so. . 

Couldn't you get him on one side and point out (tactfully) that I’m saving his h 
marriage for him? It might help. Where would Polly and I be, every t 
Sunday morning, if there wasn’t a ring and a thundering crash and 
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lying clean_and glorious on the mat? Well, where? 





You could develop the theme irresistably—child’s play for a Q.C. v 
Say I’m an old family friend of Lyddy’s . . . with a weak heart . . . and a wise, : 
generous mind . . . primed by Pendennis, tuned by Tynan, combed by S 
Crankshaw, brushed by Brasher, etc. Tell him it’s Independent (the Ob.). n 
Talk about the Election. Say you'll introduce him to the Editor. Tell him v 
Top Thinkers take it. And write to : 
~ Your uneasy brother, p 
ce 
James . 

P.S. Nearly forgot ... I did pop a couple of squibs in the Agony (Personal) 

col. of the Obs.—for good measure. (See last two weeks.) Couldn't be that, 

could it? The disguise was complete. ; s 
d 
al 
L 
This is No. 3 in “The Observer and Mrs. X”’, a gripping true-life story. Next week, PISTOLS FOR TWO. : 














—Portrait of the Week— 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV AND MR, EISENHOWER agreed on 
an early meeting at the summit, and that Berlin 
talks should be reopened, subject to the approval 
of other parties concerned, British consultations 
with Washington opened immediately. Mr. 
Eisenhower praised Mr. Khrushchev’s ‘extra- 
ordinary personality’ and Mr. Khrushchev, im- 
porting into the Russian vocabulary ‘the good 
short American word “okay,”’ made it clear in 
Moscow that he liked Ike. He then went on to 
Peking, where they had just been swearing to 
liberate Formosa from some other friends of the 
Americans, and told the Communist countries to 
drop the idea of force. 


* 


NOMINATIONS for the general election closed. Mr. 
Macmillan and Mr. Gaitskell stumped the 
country, the one claiming that if he hadn’t gone 
to Moscow there wouldn’t be a summit meeting to 
look forward to, and the other saying that the 
sooner the summit the quicker, and that he 
wouldn’t put up income tax. The Prime Minister 
of Ceylon, Mr. Bandaranaike, was shot down 
by a Buddhist monk, and himself displayed the 
Buddhist virtues by calling with his dying breath 
for clemency towards his assassin. The Board of 
Trade appointed a QC to look into the affairs of 
H. Jasper & Co. Ltd.; the Labour Party promised 
an inquiry into takeover bids if it got into office; 
the Conservatives promised legislation on building 
societies; and Mr. Noel Cow said, ‘I may be an old 
fool, but I’m not dishonest.’ An unofficial strike of 
oxygen workers looked like throwing many 
workers in the motor-car industry out of a job, 
and doing as much electoral damage to Labour as 
the City goings-on were held to have done to the 
Tories. 


* 


THE UNITED NATIONS sub-committee in Laos 
learned that the Government forces on the frontier 
had lost three men and killed six. The ‘provisional 
Government of the Algerian Republic’ replied 
coolly to General de Gaulle’s proposals, and ten- 
sion rose in Algeria. A typhoon swept the length 
of Japan, killing something like a couple of thou- 
sand people and rendering perhaps a million 
homeless. It was one of the worst in Japanese his- 
tory, and they called it ‘Vera.’ A 140 m.p.h, hurri- 
cane raged along the American coast from Georgia 
to South Carolina, and what they called it isn’t 
recorded. East Germany played West Germany at 
soccer in secret; the only spectators were sixty 
newspapermen under sealed orders; the game was 
televised, but viewers weren't told where the match 
took place. West Germany won, and will represent 
‘All-Germany’ in the Olympic Games. Donald 
Brian Hume, a former prisoner in Dartmoor, 
was found guilty of murder by a Swiss court, 
Where the public prosecutor said that the 
British should have put him to honest work. A 
South African court sentenced a young British 
naval rating to be whipped for having intercourse 
with a coloured woman, but sentence was sus- 
pended on medical grounds, Princess Alexandra 
left by car for Kanchanaburi after having seen a 
performance of Siamese classical dancing in the 
company of King Phumipol Aduldej, Queen Sirikit 
and Mr. Sarit Thanarat—the gayest evening in 
Bangkok for some time. 


* 


SIR MATTHEW SMITH DIED. Mr. Stirling Moss, who 
drives racing motor-cars, took to an Austin Seven, 
and found himself in a collision. The National 
Union of Journalists ‘disciplined’ thirty-one of its 
members who helped to bring out the Derby 
Evening Telegraph during the recent dispute, 
against orders, The nationalised electricity 
industry showed a record surplus of £27 million, 








but didn’t think it could bring prices down. 
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THE BEST WE CAN DO 


. NEWSPAPER has no duty, the Observer 
A argued at the beginning of the election cam- 
paign, ‘to advise its readers how to vote.’ But of 
course it has. At election time every journal of 
opinion finds itself in a position not dissimilar 
to that which is occupied by a dramatic critic, who 
gives his verdict on the plays he sees in the assump- 
tion that some of his readers will want to go to 
them even if he denounces them, and that others 
will want to go because he has denounced them. 
He is not seeking to impose his taste on others; he 
is simply trying to express his own opinions with 
sufficient consistency for his readers to make the 
necessary allowances when his tastes and preju- 
dices differ from their own. The Spectator is read 
by many people with formed political opinions 
which are not going to be altered by anything 
which they read in an editorial; but this does not 
make it unnecessary or presumptuous to give an 
opinion of our own. 

Though the Spectator is by tradition conserva- 
tive, this does not mean (and has never meant) 
that we automatically support whatever happens 
to be official Conservative Party policy. Our first 
editor, Rintoul, had a reply to those who re- 
proached him with not having a steady party line: 
when asked what the Spectator represented, he 
answered, “We stand against the prejudices of all 
parties.” This meant for Rintoul (as it did for his 
contemporary, Thomas Barnes, of The Times) a 
willingness to recognise not merely that the 
Reform Bill of 1832 was necessary but that—in 
the famous slogan—it must be ‘the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill.’ In other words, 
Rintoul realised that something drastic was needed 
if Britain was to be saved from chaos, perhaps 
from revolution; that it is possible, and sometimes 
necessary, for a conservative to be a radical. 

But it is never popular; not within the party. 
Churchill did not endear himself to Conservative 
colleagues when, at Munich time, he insisted that 
acceptance of Hitler’s terms ‘involves the prostra- 
tion of Europe before the Nazi power, of which 
the fullest advantage will certainly be taken’; on 
the contrary, he was ridiculed for his obstinacy 
or reviled for being disloyal. It is worth recalling 
that the twin Tory flags of Peace (in our time) and 
Prosperity (by comparison with the slump) were 
being waved as freely by Conservatives then as 
they are now; had Chamberlain appealed to the 


country on those two planks he would probably 
have won a majority as great as the National 
Government’s seven years before. The people can 
be fooled—some of the time. 

The Churchill test must again be applied in this 
election. Can conservatives, assessing the political 
situation in the light of what has happened since 
1955, honestly tell themselves that the present 
Government deserves their support? It is not 
enough for the Prime Minister to boast of his 
services to peace: one has only to set the relative 
insignificance of his visit to Russia beside the 
impact of Mr. Richard Nixon’s tour to realise 
how silly the conceit is. Still less is it enough for 
him to point to the country’s undoubted pros- 
perity. That can be bought at too high a price; 
and if the price of continued prosperity is the 
re-election of the men of Suez, too high it is. 


Suez 


We frequently receive letters begging us not to 
keep harping on Suez; and it will be reasonable, 
after this election, whichever way it goes, to cease 
nagging about it (at least in.a political context: 
it will, of course, continue to provide fascinating 
material for the professional historian for many 
years to come). But within the lifetime of the 
Macmillan Government no such cessation of 
hostility has been possible; the experience was too 
traumatic to be forgotten. If the Government had 
admitted error, that would have been different; 
but the continued Conservative pretence that Suez 
was a good, a noble, a wise venture has been too 
much to stomach, in view of what has emerged 
about its origins. 

It is laughable to recall that when Harold Mac- 
millan wrote for the Spectator at the time of the 
last election, he insisted that ‘the primary task 
[of the free world] must be to forestall aggression.’ 
Even if all the other Conservative arguments in 
favour of Suez were conceded (not that they 
could be, as they were so mutually contradictory), 
it is no longer possible to pretend that the Govern- 
ment was unaware of Israel’s aggressive intentions. 
Yet Sir Anthony and his colleagues, so far from 
trying to forestall aggression, deliberately waited 
until the blow across Sinai was struck, and used it 
as an excuse to indulge in aggression of their own. 

Conservatives are referring to Suez as little as 
possible: they are almost implying that it is in 
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some way improper to mention it. What's done 
is done: it is no good crying over spilt blood. 
And this provides the really damning indictment 
of the Government. Nobody can now seriously 
defend what happened at Suez. A few Tories still 
argue that it was a good idea, bungled in execu- 
tion, but even this is rare; it is recognised as a 
very unsuccessful exercise in vengeful duplicity. 
Recognised—but not admitted. For the Govern- 
ment is taking its stand on a solid principle: 
‘Never admit a mistake.’ 


Cyprus 

Consider the case of Cyprus. Suez, after all, was 
a relatively sudden affair; the great bulk of the 
Conservative Party were wholly unaware that any 
assault was planned. The repression of Cyprus 
was calculated, put into operation, and defended 
as just and necessary over a period of years. Yet, 
when British resistance to a settlement finally 
collapsed last winter, the Government abandoned 
everything which, it had insisted, could not be 
abandoned without irreparable damage to British 
safety, morale, and prestige. 

Writing at the time, Christopher Hollis noted 
that this was symptomatic of what the political 
party has now become: a ‘strange amalgam of 
elaborate organisation with total lack of principle.” 
Here was the Government advancing as excuses 
for the settlement the precise arguments it had for 
years rejected (and indeed savagely punished, 
when they were expressed by Cypriots). ‘I do not 
find, Mr. Hollis said, ‘in the leaders of either of 
the political parties any deep sense of the harm 
that they have done to the moral life of the 
country by their continual habit of tricking their 
supporters.’ For Conservatives to allow their 
Whips to impose on them the policy of vigorous 
and sometimes vicious repression in Cyprus was 
bad; to allow the policy to be reversed with hardly 
a murmur was despicable, 


Kenya 
Disgraceful though the whole sorry Cyprus 

business was, it was less ugly than what was 
happening in Kenya. In Cyprus the soldiers some- 
times grew impatient, sometimes bloody-minded. 
sometimes violent; but there was never systematic 
defiance of international law. In Kenya, the 
‘rehabilitation’ scheme led to a type of forced 
labour which had long before been condemned 
by all civilised nations; which was banned by ILO 
agreement (ratified by Britain, but not for Kenya); 
which was illegal by the Kenya Government's own 
regulations; and which was utterly repugnant by 
Western standards. True, the plan was sufficiently 
loosely phraséd to allow of moderate interpreta- 
tion. But the way it was in fact interpreted led to 
the massacre at Hola. 

_ There can be no excuse for Ministers here. 
They had been given details of the beatings-up 
which were going on in Kenya detention camps; 
but instead of initiating an impartial investigation, 
they accepted the reassurance of the very men who 
were allowing and sometimes abetting the system. 
Only a week before the eleven Africans were 
beaten to death at Hola, Julian Amery was telling 
the Commons that ‘safeguards against abuse are 
effective.’ Yet Mr. Amery did not resign when the 
news of their deaths came through; nor did the 
Colonial Secretary; nor did any member of the 
Government. 
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Nyasaland 


Yet, though it has had a less tragic sequel, the 
Nyasaland affair represents an even more damag- 
ing criticism of the Government. For in Nyasa- 
land it not merely allowed the mistakes to be 
made: it repudiated the verdict of its own com- 
mission which it sent to examine and pronounce 
on them. No doubt the Devlin Commission may 
have erred on details; it was allowed only a com- 
paratively brief time to examine a very complex 
situation. But it provided what was, as near as 
such documents can ever be, an independent and 
fair assessment. To accept its favourable findings, 
and to ignore or contradict those which were 
unfavourable, was the action of a Government 
which has lost all sense of responsibility and of 
shame. 

Against these, admittedly, the Conservatives 
can set their good home record. Even this, as we 
have often said before, is very far from being all 
that the Conservatives are now busy cracking it 
up to be. There have been crises: one of them 
reshuffled a harassed Mr. Butler out of the 
Treasury, and another led to Mr. Thorneycroft 
and his lieutenants resigning (for which, inciden- 
tally, they deserve great credit, even if they were 
wrong: why, even Lord Salisbury’s silly departure 
in a huff seems decent, honest, in retrospect). Still, 
if it is conceded for election’s sake not merely 
that the Conservatives have done well, but that 
they have deserved to do well, it would not be 
enough. No country deserves domestic good for- 
tune with so ugly a record abroad on its con- 
science: still less, if it has rubbed its conscience 
out of mind. 

To be fair to the Conservatives—or at least to 
the bulk of the party members at Westminster— 
they did not will what has happened. The impres- 
sion they give is of being members of a party 
gradually compelled by its own mistakes and 
inconsistencies to stand over policies which would 
normally horrify them as individuals. But the fact 
remains that the party now seems ready to sacrifice 
almost anything to stay in office: and this, for a 
conservative movement, is unpardonable—and 
dangerous. It will do the Conservatives no harm 
to accept another spell in opposition, to recover 
sanity and self-respect. 

But two uncomfortable facts have to be faced. 
Elections are not fought exclusively on past 
records; we have to consider future prospects. 
And owing to the development of the two-party 
system, it is not simply a question of throwing 
the present bunch out: the alternative could be 
still less alluring. 

The reasons that the Spectator gave for oppos- 
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ing the Labour Party at the last general election 
in 1955 have lost little of their force. At that time, 
admittedly, there appeared to be sound reasons 
for supporting the Conservatives. Sir Anthony 
Eden had recently become Prime Minister, and it 
seemed only reasonable to allow a man of his 
undoubted talents a fair run. And there had been 
no economic crisis to shake confidence in the 
Treasury's methods. Labour, on the other hand, 
was chronically disunited; it did not appear to 
have any coherent programme; and such policies 
as it did have were, like nationalisation, unpalat- 
able. 


Labour’s Record 

These criticisms still hold—though in the course 
of this election campaign they have lost some of 
their force. Mr. Bevan, since reconciled to 
being second string, has been moderate. Internal 
differences have been smoothed over. A pro- 
gramme, or the semblance of one, has burgeoned. 
The party is in a healthier state than it has been 
for a long time. 

Nevertheless. the party's record is not encourag- 
ing. If Labour returns to power there will prob- 
ably be a happy period in which everybody in the 
party works together, and in which Conservatives 
wonder why they were so unnecessarily alarmed. 
But, sooner or later, a Labour Government would 
be faced by a massive contradiction—that it is 
supposed to hold the ring between employer and 
worker, yet is too intimately connected with the 
trade union movement to be fair in the contest 
even if it wanted to be. Conservative Govern- 
ments, admittedly, suffer from their links with 
the employers’ side, but at least these are com- 
pensated for by the absolute necessity of keeping 
a substantial proportion of workers continuing 
to vote Tory. The safeguards to prevent Labour 
allowing a new outbreak of wage inflation are very 
much weaker. 

There remains the possibility of registering a 
protest against both parties. For reasons which 
have been discussed in an earlier issue, there is no 
way under the present electoral system by which 
a negative vote can be made effective. The man 
who abstains will find himself classed with the 
lazy and the sick: the voter who spoils his ballot 
paper, with the ignorant and the lunatic. It is 
necessary t6 vote; and the only reasonable protest 
that can be made is to vote Liberal. 


The Liberals 


To vote for any Liberal candidate who has a 
prospect of getting in is the simplest of common 
sense. He may not prove to be a success as a 
Member of Parliament, but at least he is poten- 
tially independent, which cannot be said of any 
member of the major parties. The Liberals. it is 
true, have no very coherent policy; but as they are 
not going to be called upon to form a govern- 
ment this hardly matters. What is required, and 
what they can give, is criticism. 

Unfortunately in most of the constituencies 
they are contesting, theirs can only be described 
as a nuisance vote. To vote for the Liberal in 
such cases cannot possibly bring him in: whereas 
it may let in one of the members of the other 
parties (Labour usually) who might otherwise have 
been second in the poll. 

In such circumstances to vote Liberal has been 
described as anarchist. But is it? The point of 
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such a vote is to register a protest against the 
present two-party system; there could hardly be 
a more effective way of bringing home to the two 
parties the system’s tiresome defects. But it has 
more than this simple negative virtue. We can— 
regrettably—assume that the Liberal vote in this 
election is not going to be very great. It will be no 
great surprise, indeed, if it is even smaller propor- 
tionately than before. But it would be deplorable 
if the Liberal Party were to get so heavy a reverse 
that it collapsed altogether. A third force is 
urgently needed in British politics; and if the 
Liberal vote at this election does no more than 
indicate that there is a solid core of discontented 
electors who refuse to play the two-party game, 
it will have done enough, 


Con. or Lab.? 


The chief need, after all, is less to remove the 
present Government from office than to begin the 
process whereby the two-party hold on the politi- 
cal life of the country is prised open. There is 
nothing inherently bad in the two-party system; 
what is bad is how it is now working towards self- 
perpetuation, encouraging dishonesty and self- 
deception by letting them masquerade as party 
loyalty; compelling members to shut off the 
voice of conscience; and insidiously destroying 
Parliament’s reputation. Nobody imagines that 
the voters at this election can do much to break 
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the hold, but at least they could loosen it slightly— 
enough to make more effective protest possible 
during the life of the next Parliament—and that 
is what chiefly matters. 

There remain those constituencies where no 
Liberal is standing. It may seem futile to suggest a 
vote for the candidate, rather than the party, when 
we have been arguing that the party MP is 
Whipped and helpless. But there are quite a few 
candidates who contrive to do good at Westmin- 
ster—our three contributors last week, for 
example. It is impossible to go through the list 
systematically, but every elector owes it to himself 
to take a look at his candidates, and if possible 
to inquire about their record, before making his 
choice. 

And where there is no choice? Where, say, a 
trade union hack is opposing a Suez Grouper? 
On balance, and with some reluctance, we can 
only recommend a vote against the Government 
candidate. Reluctance, because we do not like 
the idea of a Labour Government. But the 
idea that people in Africa, in Cyprus—in 
any part of the world, in fact—should be left 
with the impression that the British people con- 
done what has been done by this Government in 
their name is too much. A Labour Government 
will have scorpions in store; but they can be borne 
if, by submitting to them, we can show the Con- 
servatives that the community will no longer 
tolerate the dishonour of the past four years. 


Labour’s Love Lost 


From GRACE SCOTT 


r would not be too bold to hazard a guess that 
te Europeans in the Central African Federa- 
tion will be praying for a Labour victory on 
October 8. 

For years the British Labour Party has been 
the enemy of the Arcadia so _ benevolently 
watched over by Big Brother Welensky. ‘Shooting 
down’ British Labourites has helped to win more 
than one candidate the overwhelming European 
vote at election times. The practice became 
fashionable before Federation when, at the be- 
ginning of Roy Welensky’s climb to political 
eminence, he referred in one of his rabble- 
rousing chin-well-thrust-forward speeches to 
‘those long-haired Fabians’ in Britain. The ex- 
pression caught on like a Churchillism and has 
been used on and off by political parrots ever 
since. Whether Mr. Welensky (as he then was) 
thought it up for himself or not, the cliché was 
a masterpiece at the time. It immediately con- 
jured up a picture of eccentric Left-wing do- 
gooders, sitting snugly at home in England, 
plotting the downfall of the white settler in 
Rhodesia by handing out universal franchise to 
the African masses. 

After Federation became a fait accompli, 
Europeans in Northern Rhodesia, nourished on 
the ‘long-haired Fabian’ idea, constantly re- 
assured each other that although Federation had 
many disadvantages from Northern Rhodesia’s 
point of view, at least it was a protection against 
the possibility of their country being turned into 
another Gold Coast if Labour should get back 
into power in Britain. This conviction that the 
Labour Party would hand over the colony to the 
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Africans, the minute it had a chance to do so, is the 
underlying reason why Northern Rhodesians, 
while grumbling bitterly about Federation, con- 
tinue to elect Sir Roy’s Federal Party to power. 
Nyasaland Europeans, although they have more 
reasons to be satisfied with Federation than have 
Northern Rhodesians, entertain the same fear of 
a Labour Party Government in Britain; and as 
for Southern Rhodesians, who have been inde- 
pendent cf the mother country for so long, they 
have always had qualms about having tied them- 
selves to two colonial territories which might at 
any time have interference from a Socialist 
Colonial Office. 

Although Sir Roy returned from London in 
July last a chastened man, no longer demanding 
Dominion Status or blustering about ‘going it 
alone’ if thwarted too much by the British 
Government—and although, when asked on his 
return what he intended to do if Labour won 
the next British election, he replied meekly that 
he did not fear such a contingency, since Labour 
in power always acted with responsibility—other 
voices in the Federation have been far less soft- 
spoken. Less than two months ago, the Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Sir Edgar 
Whitehead, said during the course of a speech 
in the Southern Rhodesia Parliament that there 
were difficulties ahead for that country ‘if our 
bitter enemies are returned in the British general 
election.” Only the day before, large headlines 
appeared in a Northern Rhodesia newspaper: 
*‘“OUR BRITISH ENEMIES WILL NOT DIS- 
POSSESS US OF OUR HOMES” (says Federal 
MP). Both politicians were speaking in debates 
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on the 1960 Advisory Commission and both 
were referring to the British Labour Party. If 
the use of the.word ‘enemies’ to describe an im- 
portant section of the British Parliament raised 
a few eyebrows, it certainly raised no murmur 
of protest from any corner of the Federation. 
As it happened, the Federal MP had been mis- 
quoted, due to his handing over his speech to 
the press in advance and then not sticking to it: 
in actual fact he did not use the word ‘enemies, 
but when the discrepancy between Hansard and 
the newspaper report was pointed out, neither 
he nor the editor considered it worth while pub- 
lishing a correction, since the MP insisted that that 
was what he had meant anyway. Some days later, 
in the same newspaper, the editor commented on 
the fact that the use of such a strong word had 
not given rise to any protests and opined that 
this was not surprising, since ‘by every word and 
deed in recent months, certain spokesmen of the 
British Labour Party have proved their enmity.’ 


It stands to reason that Labour Members of 
Parliament who visit the Federation on ‘fact- 
finding’ commissions are not the most welcome 
of guests in Federal European circles. The only 
visitors these Europeans really appreciate are 
those who exclaim enthusiastically at every turn 
at the wonderful economic progress being made 
in the Federation, gasp at the colossal Kariba 
Dam project, dine at Government House and tell 
the press that they think the wonderful new ex- 
periment in partnership is just great (but add a 
warning that it would be a mistake to go too 
fast, for after all the African is 2,000 years behind 
in civilisation and all that, and no one should 
expect miracles). Visiting Labour MPs, on the 
other hand, have an annoying tendency to look 
behind the facade and a disconcerting habit of 
consulting the African as to what he thinks about 
it all. They irritate the European by calling him 
a ‘settler’ and have been known to decline in- 
vitations to official bunfights in favour of 
keeping appointments with leaders of African 
Congresses. 

By far the most notorious of these visitors in 
recent years is Mrs. Barbara Castle, who came 
to the Federation early in 1958. She was not in 
favour of the Northern territories seceding from 
the Federation at that time (though she has since 
changed her views and is now a keen secessionist) 
and spent many vain hours trying to persuade 
Nyasaland Africans that it was to their advan- 
tage for Nyasaland to stay within the Federation. 
All in all, her visit might have passed off quietly 
enough if she had not attempted to take Mr. 
Wellington Chirwa, a Nyasaland Member of the 
Federal Parliament, into Salisbury’s famed 
Meikles Hotel for dinner, instead of being con- 
tent to talk with him in the confines of a parked 
car somewhere on the outskirts of Salisbury (a 
method which often has to be resorted to by 
visiting journalists who wish to interview Africans 
in Southern Rhodesia’s colour-conscious capital 
where there are no multi-racial hotels). Although 
Mr. Chirwa was well-dressed, well-mannered, 
clean and educated (criteria laid down by those 
Europeans who like to insist that the hotel ‘bar’ 
is not a colour bar but a ‘civilisation bar’), he 
was refused admission to Meikles’ dining-room, 
and Mrs. Castle, in the Federation in her jour- 
nalistic capacity as well as that of an MP, very 
naturally did nothing to hush up the incident. 
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Rhodesians have never forgiven her. Her name 
became a household word throughout the 
Federation. Ordinarily mild, peace-loving white 
citizens would spit with rage and frustration at 
the very mention of it. Indignant letters about 
her poured into editorial offices. No woman has 
made herself so unpopular anywhere since Lady 
Docker was thrown out of Monaco. 

An expensive Church of England prep. 
school in Southern Rhodesia, of very good 
repute, last Michaelmas term had on show at its 
‘Open Day’ a selection of letters written by the 
pupils of Standard V to Mrs. Barbara Castle. 
Presumably only the best five or six had been 
posted—the rest were displayed for the delecta- 
tion of proud parents. Most of the boys were 
sons of well-to-do farmers or businessmen and 
without doubt their letters reflected many of their 
parents’ sentiments: 

‘Dear Barbara Castle,’ they read, 

“You should not try to tell us how to treat our 
Natives. What about the riots in Notting Hill?’ 

‘If we paid the Natives any more money, they 
would only spend it on beer;’ 

‘They do not want to live in better houses 
because it would mean they would have to look 
after them. They like living in the bush;’ 

‘They cannot expect to be our equals because 
even if they are educated they have a different 
mentality from us; 

‘Some of them work well, but most of them 
are lazy. Others have bilharzia*;’ 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


‘My father is very good to his African boys 
but they are not grateful and they steal.’ 

These are only a few examples, but generally 
speaking the gist of all the letters was the same; 
and if they served no other purpose they proved 
that it might be as well if school authorities in- 
spected prospective English masters’ politics as 
well as their credentials before turning them 
loose on the Federation’s young. 

Mr. Stonehouse fared no better than Mrs. 
Castle; indeed, was probably made to pay for 
some of her ‘sins.’ He was considered fortunate 
by many Europeans not to have been tarred and 
feathered when he was manhandled out of the 
Federation in February this year. Few Europeans 
had the vaguest notion what he had said to pre- 
cipitate his departure, but all were adamant that 
he should not have said it. The very fact that he 
was a Labour MP was enough. ‘About time, too,’ 
was their reaction, ‘that'll teach them to come 
out here with their preconceived ideas, trying to 
stir up trouble.’ Even when it was discovered that 
what Mr. Stonehouse had said was innocent 
enough and that he had been misinterpreted, 
neither sympathy nor apology was forthcoming 
from the white population. He had been trying 
to stir up trouble, hadn’t he? Heaven knew the 
African was getting out of hand as it was, without 
people like Stonehouse coming out here and 
egging him on. The Nyasaland emergency, fol- 
lowing hot on the heels of, though having no 
connection with, Mr. Stonehouse’s deportation, 
only served to convince Europeans in the 
Federation that Labour MPs must be kept out 
of the way at all costs. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway is another man whose 
name is anathema in Central Africa. He has not 
yet paid the Federation a visit, but this fact does 
not make him any more popular with its white 
inhabitants. The fact that he dares to express 
opinions on the Federation. without so much as 
having set foot on its soil condemns him right 
away. So, whatever Labour MPs who interest 
themselves in Central Afraican affairs do, it is 
bound to be wrong. If he stays at home, he doesn’t 
know what he is talking about; and if he comes 
to see for himself, he brings his preconceived 
ideas with him and tries to incite the African to 
rebellion. They are Labour, and that is all that 
matters. They are ‘Our enemies in Britain.’ 

For many reasons it would be most salutary 
if Labour were returned in this next election; 
one of them being that, then, they and the Cen- 
tral African settlers could get to know each other 
better. It would be a sorry day for the Federa- 
tion if its Europeans decided to treat the British 
Government as enemies, and it is highly likely 
that the idea would soon be dropped and a better 
understanding would exist all round. But whether 
Labour tops the polls or not, something must be 
done to improve ‘Labour-Settler’ relations, for 
so long as one section of the British public is 
regarded by one section of the Federal public 
as ‘enemies,’ simply because they are the friends 
of another section of the Federal public, race 
relations can never be happy. Applying the prin- 
ciple of ‘Hate me, hate my dog,’ it means that 
the Africans in the Federation are the ‘enemies’ 
of the Europeans, and a multi-racial State can 
never be built on such rotten foundations. 





* A chronic disease caught from bathing in pools 
infested with a certain type of snail. One of the chief 
symptoms of the disease is lethargy. 
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Solomon Bandaranaike 


a, BANDARANAIKE was the first under- 
graduate from the Indian sub-continent to 
play a prominent part at the Oxford Union after 
the First World War. A brilliant speaker in 
the English language, he gained office but failed 
to obtain the presidency; and there is no doubt 
that he thought that it was racial prejudice which 
cost him his victory. He was almost certainly 
right. He had many European friends and | do 
not think that there was any prejudice against him 
among his colleagues in the Union Society: but 
when it came to the election, there was probably 
just sufficient outside prejudice to make the 
difference between defeat and victory. In Ceylon 
he had belonged to a distinguished and very 
Anglicised family, had been brought up by an 
English governess, had gone to an Anglican 
school and he came to England full of his 
family’s pro-British prejudices. Like many 
another Indian student, he left Oxford a great 
deal less pro-British than he had come to her. 

Soon after his return to Ceylon he renounced 
Christianity in favour of Buddhism. I wish that 
I knew exactly what that renunciation meant. 
When he had still called himself a Christian he 
certainly had not believed in the historical doc- 
trine of Christianity; and I should very much 
doubt whether when he became a Buddhist he 
believed in the historical doctrines of Buddhism. 
I fancy that declaring himself a Buddhist 
was primarily a mere method of renouncing 
Christianity. and that he renounced Christianity 
because that was the way of renouncing 
Europeanism. 

But should the patriot in a country divided on 
religion declare himself for the religion of the 
majority and the traditions of the country? Or 
should he rise above denomination and attempt 
to unite the whole nation in a secularist faith? 
And, if so. in what faith? For, like so many 
Oriental nationalists with a Western training, the 
values in which he believed were values almost 
wholly derived from the West which he derided. 


These were the dilemmas which, like so many 
Oriental politicians of today, he never succeeded 
in resolving, and his failure to resolve them 
accounts for the undoubted failure of his political 
career. His Sri Lanka Freedom Party was carried 
to power by the support of the Buddhist priest- 
hood who wanted to see a Buddhist Ceylon, but 
that priesthood had neither understanding of nor 
liking for the Western ideas of liberty, democracy 
and social reform in which Bandaranaike was 
interested. A conflict was inevitable. Whether his 
assassin was really a Buddhist priest and whether 
the motive of the assassination was personal oF 
political is not at present clear. That there was 
a conflict that would have soon driven him from 
power was clear enough, and history is almost 
certain to rank him with those Kerenskys who 
unloosed forces which they were not able to con- 
trol. It will not give him a very high place among 
constructive statesmen, but he will remain in the 
memory of many friends, and among the causes 
for which a man may die an inability to hate 
sufficiently those whom he had once loved is not 
the most ignoble or the least attractive. There 
are many of all races, opinions and creeds (0 
whom the terrible news of his death comes as 4 
most sad personal loss. C. H. 














IN THE LAST TWELVE 
MONTHS, no less than 

£34 millions’ worth of 
tinplate and sheet steel have 
left the City of Steel in the 
form of direct exports. 

But that is not all. Indirect 
exports, goods like 
motor-vehicles, tractors, 
washing-machines and 
refrigerators that are made 
from Steel Company of 
Wales’ products, have earned 
many more millions of pounds. 
This has been a record year 
Jor exports, achieved in the 
face of increasing competition 
in world markets. 
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ions’ worth 


For the City of Steel it is the 
end of another financial 
year’s trading. 

In due course, the 
accountants will present their 
report, and the chairman will 
make his statement. Without 
anticipating this, one important 
fact can be released now: that 
this one company will have 
sold over £34 millions in 
direct exports—£6 millions 
more than last year. 

Most of this considerable 
figure represents overseas 
sales of tinplate. 

Tinplate is traditionally a 
product of Wales. The City of 
Steel, whose various plants lie 
between the Welsh mountains 
and the sea, is its largest 
exporter—not only in Britain, 
but also in the world. Cans 
made from our tinplate contain 
Californian peaches, Jamaican 
pineapple, Argentine meat, 
South African jam, Australian 
plums, Norwegian sild—even 
Chinese lychees. Many of 
these cans come back to 
Britain to be opened. 

This is the City of Steel’s 1959 
export achievement. It is the 
result of planned salesmanship 
‘and painstaking search for new 
markets, often in the face of 
intense foreign competition, 
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A WEEK to go; the gap narrows; 
the generals hurl their reserves 
into the line with the profligacy 
of a Haig; the name of Jasper 
passes from lip to lip, for all the 
world as if the election were 
a Victorian melodrama; the 
shouting from opposite sides of 
Smith Square bids fair to 
frighten the pigeons away permanently; Mr. 
Patrick Maitland searches rather desperately for 
some limelight more favourable than the kind 
that shone on him when he told the electors of 
Lanark that the Labour Party was planning to 
abolish elections; Lord Hailsham calls for vigor- 
ous Tory blows above the belt; Mr. Morgan 
Phillips wonders aloud where Lord Hailsham 
wears his belt; Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Macmillan 
address meetings at opposite ends of Sauchiehall 
Street, and no doubt go far towards frightening 
the drunks in between into permanent sobriety; 
an official from the Town Hall calls on Taper to 
ensure that he is on the register for the next elec- 
tion; men in white coats are to be seen frantically 
oiling electronic brains; the Daily Mirror pre- 
pares to suggest to its readers how they should 
vote, the Observer toys with the idea. and the 
Spectator actually does so; Tory headquarters 
claim to have sold ten million leaflets, but since 
they were all sold to local Tory associations the 
figure fails to impress; Mr. John Osborne 
announces his support for the Labour Party, and 
the London dramatic critics prepare to vote Con- 
servative en masse; the British Broadcasting 
Corporation is accused of Left-wing bias, which 
causes many citizens to rub their eyes in astonish- 
ment; nominations close; mouths open; and vox 
populi prepares to sound loud and clear. 

But the chances are that it will sound thin, con- 
fused and anxious. A deadlocked result is in the 
tea-leaves, and for all the waggings of wise grey 
heads over it, few will deny that a deadlock would 
be in one sense a fitting end to this election. After 
all, Parliament has been deadlocked in a largely 
artificial struggle for so long that the lads can 
hardly complain if it turns out that the electorate 
has touched pitch and become defiled. Nor. 
indeed, is this the only way in which a draw would 
be a proper, as well as a likely, outcome. I cannot 
disguise the fact that | ardently hope for a Con- 
servative defeat next Thursday: but with the 
worst will in the world I cannot feel any great 
ardour for a Labour victory. I have surveyed the 
political scene for all but three years now, and 
a pretty depressing scene I have on the whole 
found it. Caligula has been much criticised for 
making his horse Consul; but I have never heard 
anybody suggest that there was anything wrong 
with the beast in that previous station to which it 
had pleased Jupiter to call it. There are some Con- 
suls in the present Cabinet, and on the Opposition 
Front Bench, so stupendously incompetent that 
real public obloquy would justifiably attach to 
anybody who made one of them a horse. Yet 
after Thursday next we have little to hope for 
other than that Bultitude will change places with 
Bultitude. : 

Little to hope for: but not quite nothing. It is 
that ‘not quite’ that makes me hope for a Tory 
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defeat, and does not allow me to think that if 
there is a near-tie, it will be a proper result in any 
but the strictest logical sense. I have been reading 
a book with the uncompromising title of Gan- 
grene (Calder, 7s. 6d.), and cannot honestly say 
that it was an enjoyable experience. It consists of 
the statements made by seven Algerians who 
allege, with a wealth of detail and a list of names, 
that they were tortured in Metropolitan France, 
together with notes by the publisher of the banned 
French edition, and a long introduction by Peter 
Benenson, which is not as logically or consistently 
argued as it might be, but which nevertheless is a 
powerful plea against the excesses of the French 
police, army and security forces and the lies and 
evasions of successive French Governments 
(under both the Fourth and Fifth Republics) 
which have defended those excesses. But that is 
not all the book contains. It also contains the 
whole of the statement of Captain Ernest Law, 
who was thrown out of the Kenya Prison Service 
and subsequently imprisoned for five months 
without any form of trial, in circumstances that 
make it impossible to reach any conclusion other 
than that he was being victimised for attempting 
to expose the brutalities being visited upon 
African prisoners in Kenya's prison camps; the 
book also contains a selection from the documents 
concerning the massacre at Hola Camp. 

In Paris, Algerians had electric currents passed 
through their genitals, and the French puppet- 
Premier put out mutually contradictory denials 
of their statements; in Hola, eleven Africans were 
beaten to death and Sir Evelyn Baring’s office put 
out a document that suggested they died of drink- 
ing contaminated water. I do not think that the 
distance between these two sets of facts is so very 
far, nor that the route between them is so very 
fanciful. This is not to say that | fear that if the 
Conservatives are returned to power I will be in 
danger of having electric currents passed through 
my genitals if I should express myself as not 
wholly convinced that, say, Mr. Christopher 
Soames quite justifies on merit alone his inclusion 
in the Government, though I suspect that I shall 
be in rather more danger of being hit in the face. 
even if only in mistake for a member of the 
League of Empire Loyalists. 

I return to the theme that has haunted this 
column for months; the creeping tide of authori- 
tarian attitudes, accompanied with increasing 
frequency by violence, that is moving across this 
country like the ice-age glaciers—only a good 
deal faster. I think a good deal of this stems from 
the instinctive Tory assumption that they have an 
inalienable and permanent right, given of God. 
to run the country. To give him his due. I do not 
think Mr. Macmillan really believed what he was 
saying when he calmly suggested the other day 
that he was responsible for the success of the 
Khrushchev-Eisenhower talks and the conse- 
quently increased likelihood that there will be a 
summit meeting. There is no doubt, however, that 
many Tories up and down the land believed him. 
and little doubt in my mind that the belief is part 
of their assumption that Moses was a Tory, and 
that he brought the key to 10 Downing Street 
down from Sinai with him. I have often said that 
one of the things that appals me most about the 
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present Government, or at any rate its chief 
leaders, is the lengths to which they are prepared 
to go in order to maintain themselves in office, 
How can it be so important to anyone, consider- 
ing the low public repute of politicians, the appal- 
ling conditions under which they work. their 
hours, their pay, the extreme difficulty with which 
alone they can achieve anything of value or 
importance. and the speed with which thev are 
forgotten whether they are successful or not— 
how can it be so important, in those circum- 
stances, for them to cling to office at the cost of 
their honour and Britain’s good name? | do not 
know, and | do not suppose I ever will, now. (The 
only theory | have ever put forward with any con- 
fidence is that Suez was for the Government the 
equivalent of the Mau Mau oath; after that they 
were willing to do literally anything.) 

But the most sinister sign on the political hori- 
zon today is the fact that the attitude has spread 
throughout the ranks of the Tories in the country, 
For Mr. John Cordle to be selected as Major 
Friend's successor as Mr. Nigel Nicolson’s suc- 
cessor in Bournemouth East, it was necessary for 
him to forswear entirely any intention of ever dis- 
agreeing with the Government or his local associ- 
ation, or ever heeding the dictates of his con- 
science in the unlikely event that it would urge 
him to do so. There is no evidence that Mr. 
Cordle, and the scores—perhaps hundreds—of 
Tories in a like position are in the least worried 
about this state of affairs. Indeed, many of them 
are proud to declare that they would never in 
any circumstances venture to disagree with the 
leaders of their party—not at all because they fear 
to follow Mr. Nicolson and Sir Frank Medlicott 
into limbo. but because they really do regard a 
man who obeys his conscience rather than Mr. 
Macmillan and Mr. Heath as a traitor. 


It is because | believe the most important task 
facing the electorate at the moment is to call a 
halt to this drift towards authoritarianism that I 
hope the Tories are smitten hip and thigh next 
Thursday. The fact that it is only the Labour 
Party that is at present in a position to do the 
smiting does not fill me with any joy at all. The 
two main parties in Britain seem to me to have 
divided the attributes of the Bourbons between 
them; the Tories have learned nothing and the 
Labour Party has forgotten nothing. But put to 
the final test. such ignorance is more harmful in 
the world today than such obsolescence. | believe, 
and have said so with some force, that a rebuff to 
both parties is essential: that the Labour Party is 
not guiltless in respect of the tendency | have been 
speaking about. That is why | hope that the 
Liberals poll well, and why indeed | (in a non- 
marginal constituency) shall vote for them. But, 
bitter though a choice faute de mieux must be. it 
must be made. That is why | hope, with however 
little enthusiasm, that it is Mr. Gaitskel] who goes 
to the Palace next Friday. And if I read the signs 
aright. he will. There is yet a week to go. and! 
think he has caught the tide. If it rolls him on to 
victory. | hope it will be at least in part because 
others share the feelings | have expressed: but the 
main thing is that the tide should flow. ‘It is not 
fit you should sit . . . any longer. You have sat 
long enough. unless you had done more good; 
depart. | say. and let us be rid of you. In 
the name of God, go.’ The quotation is hack- 
neyed; but so is this Government. TAPER 
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AS BOTH PARTIES appear to 
have agreed—Labour for- 
mally, the Conservatives in- 
. formally —to reform the 

licensing laws, I suppose 

there’s a chance that they will 

be amended some time in the 
a life of the next Parliament; 
but this kind of legislation is apt to be put at the 
end of the queue, unless something happens to 
lend it urgency. And probably no government will 
regard the publication of the UN Statistics of 
Road Traffic Accidents in Europe for 1957 as indi- 
cating that urgency is required. But consider one 
set of figures: the classification of accidents by 
the hour of the day at which they happen. In 
Belgium, the Scandinavian countries, France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Swit- 
zerland and Yugoslavia, the road accident rate 
dwindles gradually from a maximum between 5 
and 7 p.m.—the time when people are going home 
—to a minimum in the small hours. This applies 
in all the countries of Europe for which figures 
are available—except one: Britain. In Britain, 
too, the maximum accident rate is reached be- 
tween 5 and 7 p.m.; but there is also another 
peak accident hour to follow—between 10 and 
11 p.m., when the pubs disgorge their occupants. 
Nowhere else in Europe does this happen. We 
are the only European country, in fact, which 
persists in sentencing a significant proportion of 
our population to death or disablement every 
year, under the pretext of preserving them from 


excessive self-indulgence. 
* * . 





MR. TOM IREMONGER, I see, has been jeering at the 
people who ‘read the Spectator in the comfort of 
their armchair on a Saturday afternoon’ for be- 
lieving that he and his fellow MPs are a race of 
machine-slaves, compelled by the Whips to sus- 
pend their judgment and vote against their con- 
sciences. The Conservative Whip, he protests, has 
not been withdrawn in the last forty years. Agreed, 
and why? Because they have so many other ways 
to bring strays to heel. For convenience it is per- 
missible to refer to the Whips as the dominant 
party force; but if they are, it is only because the 
present party system enables them to exercise their 
influence in so many effective though unobtrusive 
ways (to take one minor example: the award of 


expenses-paid trips to places like Strasbourg, for 
Council of Europe meetings, can be in the Whips’ 
gift). Their powers have grown, are growing, and 
ought to be diminished. 
a * * 
IN TIMES when | find it all too regular an occur- 
rence to be preparing an obituary notice for a 
departed contemporary, -it is pleasant to be able 
to welcome one which was buried a few years ago 
but has obstinately refused to remain under- 
ground: John O’ London's. Its new headquarters 
are down the way from us in Bloomsbury; and on 
Monday its revivers, Mr. Ernest Kay and Lord 
Darwen, presided over a party to celebrate its re- 
appearance early next month. Stupidity was re- 
sponsible for its disappearance a few years back 
—the stupidity of the business mind which 
assumed that the profit (there was a profit) was 
not large enough to justify the journal’s place on 
the firm’s big machines; so the journal must be 
killed off, without bothering to consider whether 
readers might be willing to sustain it for its own 
sake, in quiet independence. I was interested to 
hear at the gathering that there are still John O’ 
London's reading circles in places as far away as 
the West Coast of America—indicating a faith in 
its staying-power which has now been justified. 
* * s 

THE CRITICISMS of English legal ways by the Swiss 
public prosecutor in connection with the Hume 
case are obviously justified. Whether the Crown 
ought to have a right to appeal if a man found 
innocent is subsequently shown to be (in this case, 
actually boasts of being) guilty is doubtful; but 
there can be no excuse for the way the authorities 
let Hume take up again a life of crime. Hume also 
earned money—£2,000, according to the Swiss 
version—for the story of how he murdered 
Stanley Setty; another example of the way in 
which crime pays in this country—particularly if 
it is sufficiently gruesome to attract the readers of 
the Sunday papers. But the real incongruity of 
English law at the moment lies in the fact that the 
most depraved and dangerous criminal can step 
out of gaol a free man (collecting the money from 
his selling the story of his crime) at the end of his 
sentence; whereas the most gentle schizophrenic 
may be kept in a mental hospital indefinitely if the 
doctors believe that he might at some future date 
conceivably be a nuisance. This border territory 
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of psychopathy needs more attention; it is absurd 
to allow so palpable a public danger as Hume his 
freedom. 
+ * + 
WHAT'S COME over The Times? On Wednesday, 
for instance, there was a facetious heading— 
‘Much Binding’—to the long leader; which wasn't, 
in any case, as long as all that: a mere, digestible 
half-column. The leaders, in fact, were all so short 
that there was room for seven, in place of the 
traditional four. One, which ran only to eighteen 
lines—no longer than one of these Notebook 
paragraphs—made its one point and (a welcome 
innovation) left the reader in no doubt as to what 
the point was. I am told that there has been a 
sharp rise in the circulation of the Guardian since 
it dropped ‘Manchester’ from its title, just as there 
was after it put news on its front page—not, 
probably, as a direct result but because of the 
publicity that accrued to the paper in the columns 
of its contemporaries, and on the BBC. So it may 
be that The Times is feeling the Guardian's hot 
breath on the back of its neck, and that this is the 
reason for the new liveliness and point. There are 
enough old Guardian men on the staff to take the 
editor by the arm and show him how to make a 
stylish and even a liberal-minded paper of The 
Times (if he, as a former managing editor of the 
Manchester Evening News, can bear the idea). 
Already, the days seem to have gone when a 
former Times leader-writer could complain, as 
one did to me some time ago, that although he 
was told that what the paper wanted him for was 
to do the sort of leaders he used to write in Man- 
chester, all his happy phrases.and touches of wit 
would be carefully carved out. 
* * ” 

THE OFFICIAL CULT of the Past is getting so obses- 
sive that any piece of ‘history’ is apparently con- 
sidered good business, even when its implications 
are directly damaging to the cause in which it is 
invoked. A British Railways advertisement which 
I have seen on several London Underground 
stations is centred on the fact that whereas in 1909 
eight trains a day between London and Edinburgh 
averaged 8 hours 31 minutes, in 1959 fifteen trains 
daily do the distance in 7.38: in other words, that 
in half a century of the most intense technological 
development the average time on one of the key 
routes has been cut by less than an hour. One 
might have thought the railway authorities would 
have kept quiet about this lamentable informa- 
tion; yet they blazon it with every appearance of 
pride and confidence. PHAROS 
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The terrifying exposure of police brutality and sadism in Kenya, the 
background story of Hola and the complete text of La Gangréne, 
banned in France, containing details of torture practised on Algerian 


students in Paris by the French police. Prefaced by an important 





survey of torture throughout Europe by Peter Benenson. 


John Calder, 17 Sackville Street, London, W.! 
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Exciting New Engine: 997 c.c. O.H.V. Over-square ratio of point-6 to one for lower piston 
speed and kinder wear. Larger valves for better breathing. Separate inlet ports for more balanced | 
combustion and smoother running. Up to 75 m.p.h., and up to 50 m.p.g.! 

Acceleration? 0-60 in 29.5 seconds! Exciting New Gearbox: 4-speed synchro-silent sports type 
with short floor lever 3 


shrewdly placed for swift, ' 
~~ the all-newANGLIA || 
Exciting Style and Comfort: 


Lew and sleekly built to gain 

every possible ounce of power. A look of tomorrow in the raked-back rear window—for more 
leg and headroom, better, rainfree visibility. And for comfort: sink-back chairs with plenty of room } 
to stretch your legs, good-looking facia and trim, demister, fresh-air heater. For more facts 
about the exciting new Anglia, and a trial run free and without obligation, see your Ford Dealer. 


£589.0.10 (£415 -- P.T. £174.0.10) De Luxe Model £610.5.10 (£430 + P.T. £180.5.10) ) 
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Slightly More of a Plague on One 
of Your Houses 


ep 


WANSEA WEST, the constituency in which 

] live, is a marginal seat. It was held by Labour 
in 1955 by only 1,021 votes. The Tory candidate 
is a local man and apparently well liked, an 
improvement in both respects over the carpet- 
bagger in 1951. All in all, neighbourhood anti- 
Tories like myself have the duty of getting to the 
polls even at the cost of personal inconvenience. 

Apart from my natural aversion to the spectacle 
of any Conservative success, I have reasons for 
voting Labour. These are all national, not local. 
To opt for ‘the man, not the party’ on the score 
of ‘what he will do for his constituents’ is foolish 
as well as selfish; foolish, because unless both 
candidates have been in Parliament before—an 
unlikely contingency—we have only their prom- 
ises to go on. And we know all about those. 

I shall vote Labour, then, because I would just 
about rather see a Labour Government in office 
than another Conservative one. There is very little 
in it. I like to think that nobody, in Swansea 
West at any rate, hates the Labour Party as much 
as I do, and my hatred is not much assuaged by 
the fact that in Mr. Bevan it boasts the only man 
in current British politics of whom it can be said 
that at least he used to be a substantial figure. 
Moreover, Labour is sinister as well as fatuous 
and revolting: for one thing, I reckon it has a 
slightly higher proportion than the Tory Party of 
smooth persons who know what is good for me 
better than I do. But, as I said, my vote will be 
anti-Tory, not pro-Labour. 

I shall never forgive the Tories for the grubby 
bravado of their Suez venture and I do not think 
anybody else would. Not forgiving includes recog- 
nising the fact that they are capable of doing the 
same sort of thing again, quite possibly with far 
worse consequences. Their neurotic anti-Ameri- 
canism (so important a factor in the motivation of 
Suez) is of a more dangerous kind than Labour's, 
because more sudden and irreversible in its onsets. 
To do a Labour Suez by breaking up the Western 
alliance would at best be a slow process. And 
whatever their faults Mr. Gaitskell and his friends 
will not be afflicted by poor man’s imperialism. 

The other decisive anti-Tory point is equally 
uncomplicated and obvious. I shall never forgive 
any of them, except Lord Hemingford, for their 
behaviour over the Devlin Report, though I may 
in time moderate my awe at their effrontery. In 
a way the Devlin business was worse than Suez, 
because it involved the abandonment of a principle 
MO earlier government would have questioned: 
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when things go as badly as that, someone resigns. 
The Tory quality of bland stick-together-and- 
pretend-nothing-happened hypocrisy is, again, 
more vicious than Labour's speciality of emotional 
evangelical exhibitionistic hypocrisy. The same 
pharisaism which made the Opposition_attack on 
the Devlin cover-up so odious would, I think, 
turn a good handful of Labour MPs against a 
government of their own which was trying to 
whitewash itself in such a situation. 

What else? Labour had an idea in its head 
once, even though it is now almost forgotten; Con- 
servatism never had an idea at all, except to hold 
on to its wallet. On a less loftily philosophical 
plane, I remember the small boy in 1955 who 
jeered at my car because it had an election poster 
on it, then cheered when it turned out, incredibly, 
to be a car with a Labour election poster on it. 
(The Tory campaign headquarters, appealing for 
funds, say heartrendingly that they depend on 
individual generosity, ‘whereas the Labour Party 
receive massive support from their candidate’s 
Trade Union.’) So, on the day, Labour will get my 
car as well as my vote. It will not get a financial 
contribution, except in the sense that I have had 
to bribe my wife, who does our driving, with a 
new sweater and skirt. I hope it will not have to be 
a mink coat next time. 


Nuisance Value 


By E. M. FORSTER 


HAVE voted at general elections fairly regularly 

for the past half-century, and no one for whom 
I have voted has ever got in. So I cannot 
regard myself as a political force and my contribu- 
tion to this symposium will be brief. 

How thankful I am that Parliament still exists! 
That is really all I have to say. I value the institu- 
tion not because the right people get into it or 
because its decisions are sound, but because it is a 
check—a slight check—on the government by 
secrecy which menaces us and every modern State. 
The growth of secrecy and the growth of the 
population seem to me the twin evils that may 
destroy civilisation, and there is little one can do 
against either of them. Just as little can be done 
against secrecy in this country by Parliament for 
the reason that it is a Talking Shop whose chatter 
gets widely reported. How thankful I am for the 
Private Member who makes himself a nuisance! 
He alleges some injustice, his colleagues snub 
him and call him a crank, but he may expose 
abuses that would otherwise have never been 
mentioned, and often an abuse gets put right just 
by being mentioned. He may in the long run even 
trip up some high-minded bully in the Home 
Office or elsewhere who has been losing his head 
in the cause of efficiency and thinking himself 
God Almighty. 
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So I shall go to the polling booth on October 8 
to record my wonted and unwanted vote. 

I shall not, however, bother over electoral 
broadcasts, addresses and so on, partly because 
I know my own mind, partly through moon- 
gazing, and partly because I do not want to see 
our future representatives at their worst. Some of 
them feel it their duty to be vulgar—no doubt at 
great personal inconvenience—and most of them 
in the heat of the moment make promises they 
will be unable to fulfil. 


Reasons for Liberals 


By LORD BEVERIDGE 


OST people are probably glad that the Prime 

Minister decided to have the General Elec- 
tion now. Whatever government represents us in 
the coming critical talks about world war and 
peace, it will represent not a dying Parliament but 
a Parliament just freely chosen by the people. It 
is interesting to realise that Mr. Khrushchev has 
no means whatever of getting the same authority 
for his words—he can never be the free voice of 
a people—though on the vital issue of war or 
peace, his voice is decisive and, happily, by his 
bombshell, he has thrown it on the right side. 
Being asked my opinion about his proposal on 
television in Berne last week, I welcomed it with 
all my heart and open arms. 

I am glad that our spokesmen in international 
affairs will be newly chosen, but I do not think it 
will matter very much from what party they come. 
All our three serious parties are near together on 
the need to enforce disarmament and abolish war 
by a World Authority with a world police at its 
command. 

The two strongest reasons that, as a Liberal, I 
would give for voting Liberal, are the need to put 
social security.right—above all, our pensions; and 
the need for political parties to stand free from 
vested interests. 

Social security, as designed in the Beveridge 
Report, meant welfare for all by co-operation 
between the State and the citizen. The State by 
social insurance would secure to the citizen a 
basic income, as of right, to keep him above want 
at all times, leaving him free and responsible for 
managing his life and securing his welfare above 
that—in particular for deciding what to spend in 
youth and what to save for comfortable old age. 
This liberty and responsibility would be destroyed 
under a Labour Government by continuing infla- 
tion, which, with their tie to the trade unions, 
they could not stop. The Conservatives would be 
better about inflation, but in replying to a debate 
on pensions in the House of Lords last December, 
they committed themselves to giving pensions 
under a means test, thus destroying individual 
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There’s always something going on—something to give a new zest and vitality to 
living. Take plastics. An industry that evolved comparatively slowly between the 
wars took a giant's stride forward when polythene—discovered in I.C.I.’s labora- 
tories and christened ‘Alkathene’—burst upon the scene. Take polyester fibres— 
no more than test-tube curiosities until I.C.I. developed ‘Terylene’. Today, 
‘Terylene’ is used in dress and furnishing fabrics, in ropes, hoses, filters and 
fishing nets, and many companies overseas make a Similar fibre under licence from 
I.C.I. Take dyestuffs. The last 40 years have seen seven major discoveries in this 
field. Five of them came from I.C.I.’s laboratories; the latest, I.C.I.’s ‘Procion’ and 
‘Procinyl’ reactive dyes, have been hailed as the dyestuffs discovery of the 
century, for they become an integral part of the fabrics on which they are used. 
No time is lost in making the latest fruits of I.C.I. research generally available, for 
the Company's production facilities include over 100 factories in the United 
Kingdom. But the discoveries of today are only milestones along a fascinating 


road that the energies of 4500 I.C.I. research workers are daily extending. 
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gaving by another route. Only strong Liberal 
influence can pull social security pensions out of 
the morass. 

Freedom from vested interests is an even more 
important problem today. The Conservative Party 
has always been the natural prey of such interests, 
and with space, I could give examples of what has 
gone wrong through this of late. Today there is an 
interest of outstanding importance on the opposite 
side of politics. Having worked at social problems 
for fifty years, I have nothing but gratitude and 
admiration for the achievement of British trade 
unions during these years, in dealing with sweating 
and casual labour and unemployment, to say 
nothing of what they did for education. 

But now they are an immense power, and all 
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power is dangerous, to the wielder as to others, if 
it cannot be controlled or recalled in some way as 
practicable as that by which we recall political 
power, by marking crosses secretly on a ballot 
paper. 

I do hope that some of our trade union leaders, 
who have done so much for our past, will consider 
this. The combined industrial and political power 
of trade unions is an attraction to dangerous men 
to seek office in them as a step to destruction 
of the liberty that they hate. To make membership 
of a trade union compulsory, as it is-in many 
trades, and then to tell every trade unionist that he 
should vote Labour, as the Trades Union Congress 
has just done, is a step to Communism. 

Voting above all must be individually free. 


Just Before the Deluge 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


UGLIEMO FERRERO, the great Roman his+ 
G torian, writing shortly after the Fascists had 
come to power in Italy, analysed the tactics of 
Giolitti, the last of the great manceuvrers of the 
failing parliamentary regime. “Thirty million men,’ 
Ferrero wrote, 

‘governed by thirty persons for the benefit of 
three hundred thousand families; so might 
the democracy be defined of which Signor 
Giolitti was the head and lord. The Senate a 
nonentity, the Chamber apathetic, the revolu- 
tion tamed in the antechambers of the 
Ministers, the Ministries formed en famille 
from among friends.and clients, the country’s 
attention distracted from public affairs by 
the claims of the day’s work, except for an 
occasional wave of hysterical fury over some 
scandal of halfpence, some wretched prosecu- 
tion, or other such trivialities; such was Italy 
from 1904 to 1914. It is difficult to imagine 
public affairs at the mercy of a smaller num- 
ber of persons or a group more immune from 
opposition; an oligarchy efficiently disguised 
under the most democratic forms of popular 
government. 


‘This invisible oligarchy governed easily, 
unhated and unadmired, and successfully 
exacted the obedience of a people ignorant 
of its very existence, because in concealing 
itself it had succeeded in leaving the country 
under the illusion of self-government and at 
the same time saving it all the cares and per- 
plexities of government; because it was mild, 
good-natured, indulgent, a master of the art 
of leaving everybody moderately satisfied; 
not too punctilious in regard to its prestige 
and always ready to sacrifice a little of it for 
a little extension of power; convinced that 
Man is half angel, half devil, and that to 
govern him it is necessary now and then to 
give the devil in him a little run. 


‘All the actual forces of government were 
occult, and therefore invulnerable, or vir- 
tually so; the visible authorities, with the 
exception of the head of the Government, 
had no part in the direction of affairs, and 
so could be abandoned without danger to the 
indignation and derision of the people, which 
in ill-treating them enjoyed the illusion of 


sovereignty and so gave more docile obedi- 
ence; feeling itself free and master of its 
destinies because every now and then, without 
serious public loss, it could give free rein to 
the anarchical instincts always latent, and to 
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some of these evil passions which represent 
the civic rights of the Devil in the community. 

‘The period was one of greater prosperity 
than had ever before gladdened the human 
race... . The State did nothing very great 
to its credit, but neither did it do any very 
great harm; every year it spent more, but, 
thanks to the increasing wealth, without in- 
creasing taxes; it satisfied its protégés and 
the dominant oligarchy without exhausting 
the masses; it was governing in actual fact 
without control, but it was not abusing its 
semi-absolute power too much. The press was 
altogether free, but it never dealt with any 
question of importance. . . . 

‘This mediocrity both disgusted and satis- 
fied the public, which abused it every day 
but would have been in despair if it had 
disappeared, since the only trouble it cost was 
a journey every three or four years to the 
polling booth to mark a ballot paper. ... 
The pity of it was that in the fifteen years 
that this Government lasted every class in 
the country, imagining that it was governing 
instead of being governed, entirely lost the 
sense of what representative government and 
democracy are.’ 


Conditional Reflex 


By WOLF MANKOWITZ 


SHALL, without any enthusiasm or even very 

much interest, vote Labour. The basic reason 
why is simply explained by analogy. If Pavlov 
said to his dog, ‘The experiment’s over—you can 
get up and walk,’ the dog would just lie there 
waiting for a bell to ring and an opportunity to 
salivate. 

Anyone who has been a revolutionary Socialist 
of one kind or another—as I have been—since 
schoolboyhood, cannot rid himself of a reflex in 
the direction of the working class and the Labour 
movement. Even when he knows that the work- 
ing class is a petty bourgeoisie and the Labour 
movement is merely in labour to produce a 
government, the reflex is conditional. 

I have no belief whatsoever in the superiority 
of Labour Government leadership as distinct from 
any other leadership the British electorate might 
give itself. Mr. Gaitskell is to me as unfunny a 
figure of fun as Mr. Macmillan. Mr. Bevan is as 
totally a lost cause as the Tribune group. 

Iam unmoved by the possibility of nationalised 
steel and I can’t believe that even the steel 
workers care very much. The fact that a Labour 
Government will not tax football pool winnings 
still leaves me with Joan as the only Littlewood 
in my life. 

The non-nuclear club idea is to me a logical 
and emotional compromise which deliberately 
conceals from its supporters the realities behind 
the need for nuclear disarmament. 

As to housing and education—I’m quite sure 
that whatever government we have will fail to 
give us enough of either of them. 

As to the capital gains tax and the destruction 
of the expense account society, these seem to me 
to be piddling alternatives to economic socialism 
—a revolutionary theory you can read about in 


the“history books. I have it on the authority of 
an eminent Labour pillar that ‘the revolutionary 
elements have been left out in order not to lose 
the middle-class vote.’ 

Nevertheless, apart from my conditioned reflex 
in the direction of Labour every few years—a 
sentimental and an unconscious gesture for which 
I have very little respect and barely any justifica- 
tion—there are some personal reasons left to me 
for voting Labour. 

These reasons are the people in the Labour 
movement with whom I agree, as people, about 
a number of things. Their opinions are in no way 
reflected by the policy of the party, nor are they 
likely to be implemented by any government of 
any colour at any time. But they are ideas and 
feelings with which I remain associatéd. 

In the last analysis I believe that every voter 
is really given a very poor chance indeed to run. 
his own life. If asked who he was for he would 
have in honesty to answer, ‘I’m for me—but who 
cares?’ Governments certainly don’t. 

The weariness the entire election question in- 
duces in me results from my.belief that the only 
international issue on which this country could 
be effective is that of unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment. And I know that no government is going 
to give the world that example to live by. 
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FORLORN HOPE, OR 


RAVE NEW LIBERAL WORLD? 


THE LIBERALS believe they are in reach of the 
biggest third prize that an election has ever offered 
them. They talk of doubling, possibly trebling, 
their seats in the House. In that event (success 
breeding success) they could look ahead to a first 
prize—a future Liberal Government. What are 
their immediate chances ? 

To questions like that the best answers are 


the ones based on the best information. The best 
information is supplied by the News Chronicle— 
the newspaper with the Gallup Poll. The Gallup 
Poll is the most sensitive of political and social 
barometers. The nation is making up its mind— 
see the final and most important surveys in the 
News Chronicle from now on. 

Take the News Chronicle now—and always. 


News Chronicle 
the newspaper with the GALLUP POLL 


* 
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Room at the Top-ism 


By ANGUS WILSON 


G 





- the years after the war Communist tactics 

sen: in making ‘peace’ a dirty word; 
Tory propaganda during this election has done 
something of the sort with the word ‘prosperity.’ 
The Tory TV campaign has reminded me of 
nothing so much as the commercial side of 
Christmas—and I can find few harsher com- 
parisons—the same smug reminder that ‘we’re all 
right. haven’t had it better’; the same rather per- 
functory calling to mind of poor auntie on her 
old-age pension; the same throwing around of 
conventional noble or spiritual expressions in an 
entirely materialistic context (indeed, the Tory 
Ministers seem to be as bewildered with the 
occasional aspiring notes in their programme as 
are advertisers or salesmen with the religious side 
of Christmas—it doesn’t quite fit). And behind all 
these rather inefficiently beaming faces, sweating 


with self-congratulation, have loomed, as in some 
Victorian moral tale, the words of fire, ‘Hola,’ 
‘Devlin, ‘Cyprus,’ ‘Iraq,’ ‘Suez.’ 

The awful thing is that, unlike the heedless 


revellers in moral tales, Mr. Macmillan and his 
colleagues are perfectly well aware of the flaming 
words on the wall; all they hope is that the 
electorate-viewers are too silly or too selfish to 
take notice. Too selfish is perhaps the crux of 
the whole matter. The Tory campaign seems con- 
cerned to prove that the mass of voters are as 
narrowly self-seeking as, during certain regular 
bouts of moral indignation (not election times), 
Tory newspapers declare them to be. It is absurd, 
of course, to confuse Lord Hailsham’s Tory 
philosophy or Mr. Butler’s liberal conservatism 
with the mixture of snobbery (for the women 
readers) and ‘——— you, Jack’-ism (for the men 
readers) that makes up the appeal of some of 
the popular Tory newspapers, yet the atmosphere 
surrounding the official Tory propaganda in this 
election has done much to blur the distinctions. 
A thumping Tory majority would justify the most 
cynical Tory estimate of the average man’s 
narrow self-interest. Only a fool would say that 
the average man is not often narrowly self- 
interested, but not, I believe, to the degree that 
a thumping Tory victory based on their present 
election appeals would imply. Labour, it is true, 
for fear of appearing starry-eyed, has not 
sufficiently pitched into this revoltingly material- 
istic side of the Tory campaign; but perhaps they 
are right, it should be left to speak for itself. 
The difficulty is that to attack such complacent 
‘room at the top’-ism suggests that the critic is 
for some reason against a materially prosperous 
society. The Labour Party has only just thrown 
off its nostalgic attachment to the depression 
years, and I have certainly no wish to see it 
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return to such living in the past. In any case, to 
¢veryone a car seems to me excellent, especially 
if our road system can be improved; and as one 
who has for twenty years done his own cooking 
and housework, to everyone, indeed, all washing 
machines and refrigerators. Nor do I much 
favour censorious, culturally smug sneers about 
‘pop’ singers or the ‘telly’; people’s leisure time 
is their own and the greatest good is that there 
is now much more leisure and enough money 
to make it meaningful. But one doesn’t have to 
be what the popular press still calls a kill-joy to be 
conscious of the dark shadows that cast gloom 
over the Tory picture of a sunny Britain. 

Of the great atomic shadow, it seems pointless 
to make mention or to blame any party for 
avoiding; though perhaps the general air of 
unreality that hangs about all this prosperity 
campaign ultimately comes from the great mush- 
room shadow. But there are other dark shadows 
against which the Tory jollity seems peculiarly 
grotesque and, above all, not realistic. For it is 
the false pretence that narrow selfishness is 
realistic, that betause Britain must be pros- 
perous to survive any other consideration is 
starry-eyed, it is all this ‘first things first and 
nothing else anywhere’ that so depresses me. 
Realism that makes light of brutalities and rule 
by force among African people who will never 
forget these things; realism that can repeat 
patterns proved wrong over half a century of 
ridiculous rearguard colonial holding on. Realism 
that legislates for murder and sexual offences on 
grounds of expediency and is surprised that each 
succeeding case makes a nonsense of its patched- 
together compromise legislation. Finally, a 
realism that encourages in its popular press a 
rat-race morality in the guise of room at the 
top and is then surprised when those at the 
bottom interpret this in terms of physical violence. 

This corrupting pseudo-realism, which has no 
true claim to being essential for either pros- 
perity or survival, which is in fact a parasitic 
growth on an efficient society, has permeated 
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all three parties, but it is especially and essen- 
tially of the essence of the p#esent Tory set-up, 
and I hope indeed that a Labour victory will 
sweep it away. 


Aspirations of a 
Mugwump 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


HOPE to see the Conservative Party return with 
L: substantial majority. I have bitter memories 
of the Attlee-Cripps régime when the kingdom 
seemed to be under enemy occupation. I recognise 
that individually some of the Liberal candidates 
are more worthy than many of the Conservatives, 
but any advantage to th2m can only produce 
deplorable instability. I have met, seen or heard 
very few leading politicians; of those I know the 
Conservatives seem altogether more competent 
than their opponents. 

I have never voted in a parliamentary election. 
I shall not vote this year. I shall never vote unless 
a moral or religious issue is involved (e.g., the 
suppression of Catholic schools). Great Britain is 
not a democracy. All authority emanates from the 
Crown. Judges, Anglican bishops, soldiers, sailors, 
ambassadors, the Poet Laureate, the postman and 
especially Ministers exist by the royal will. In the 
last three hundred years, particularly in the last 
hundred, the Crown has adopted what seems to 
me a very hazardous process of choosing advisers: 
popular election. Many great evils have resulted, 
but the expectation of a change of method in my 
lifetime is pure fantasy. 

Crowned heads proverbially lie uneasy. By 
usurping sovereignty the peoples of many civi- 
lised nations have incurred a restless and 
frustrated sense of responsibility which interferes 
with their proper work of earning their livings’ 
and educating their children. If I voted for the 
Conservative Party and they were elected, I should 
feel that I was morally inculpated in their follies— 
such as their choice of Regius professors; if they 
failed, I should have made submission to Socialist 
oppression by admitting the validity of popular 
election. I do not aspire to advise my Sovereign 
in her choice of servants. 
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practical experience of what it involves. How can a man 
say with certainty ‘‘This is for me’’ until he knows what 
it is all about? 

When a man decides on Unilever, he does not choose a 
career: he chooses a wide area in which to find it. The 
Unilever Management Development Scheme allows a man 
to change direction as experience sharpens or develops 
his ambition. In fact, the diversity of Unilever demands 
that a man has breadth of outlook rather than a narrow 
knowledge of a particular job. 

But the aim is specific. It is to develop men to the status 
of professionals in the art of management, men who can 
move easily from one particular sphere of activity to 
another with complete confidence in their ability to 
succeed in ahy of the 400 separate companies in Unilever. 
In short, they will be professional managers. 

The confidence of a professional, which distinguishes the 


How, indeed? Or even choose a career until he has some 





man trained in management from the man who ‘just 
manages’, is obtained in Unilever. The very scope of our 
organisation enables a man to advance through a variety 
of experience, instead of merely repeating one experience 
several times. 

Arts man or scientist, the potential manager is the man 
who accepts the fact that the rewards in industry (and 
they are many) come to the man who is prepared to 
become a ‘professional’ at his job. In Unilever, that job 
is management. 

. * * * * 


**Six Men on Business’’ is a book which describes how the 
Unilever system of training for management works in 
practice. Perhaps it could help you decide on the next 
step towards a career. You are invited to write to the 
address below for a copy. If you are at a University your 
Appointments Board or Committee can provide one. 


Unilever PERSONNEL DIVISION, (PRC/172), UNILEVER LIMITED, LONDON, E.C.4 


2, 1959 





UPR 49-8868-5 
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The Patriot Game 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Posterity Be Damned. (Gaiety, 


Dublin.) 
Dublin, like Edinburgh, is a 
city that might have been 


created for a festival. Both are 
small capitals of small foreign 
nations and attract like magnets 
the barbed eccentrics of their 
country—the folksingers, the drinkers, the revolu- 
tionaries, the bigots, the gossips, the layabouts. 
Here everybody knows everybody and lets every- 
body know it. Petty princes still hold court in Irish 
taproom and Scottish drawing-room and can sum- 
mon their liegemen to parade at the flourish of 
a tucket or a shillelagh. Edinburgh is gathered 
round its old abandoned loch like idlers round a 
hole in the road. The Castle is propped improb- 
ably upon its mound like a film set of Dotheboys 
Hall. The hills besiege the city in fossilised tidal 
waves of earth and stone. Dublin is divided (as 
always) by the Liffey—that moat of yellow-green 
fog which dawdles under hump-chested bridges. 
Both places have a certain seedy splendour which 
can easily become an addiction. And Dubliners 
above all possess that nostalgia for the future, 
that optimism about the past, that lazy, contemp- 
tuous tolerance for the present of men adrift in a 
fuel-less space ship. I can hardly imagine better 
seats for a festival of drama—if only they had 
some drama. 





Dublin at least made some attempt to flavour 
its spiritless festival with one ball of Irish malt. 
Dominic Behan’s Posterity Be Damned suffered 
from the same timélessness of the Dubliners, but 
it was a new play by a new native author set in 
the city in the present. Mr. Behan’s play is an 
anti-heroic comedy about the IRA. His attitude 
towards the patriot game—the table-top war in 
which the tin heroes are melted down for ammu- 
nition while the senile politicians who manipulate 
them never even stub a finger—is much the same 
as his brother Brendan’s. But Brendan is like a 
barrel into which everything is thrown from dead 
cats to live Prime Ministers. He brews up a hun- 
dred degree proof Irish stew which would feed 
a dole queue of critics for a year. Dominic is 
like a spigot stuck in a stout bottle and shaken— 
his play comes out half creamy froth, half black 
bitter beer. As a nightcap, it is stimulating and 
sparkling. As nourishment, it is rather sparse and 
spartan. 

Posterity Be Damned begins in John Conroy's 
kitchen. He is a farm labourer by day, an IRA 
Commandant by night, and he is never sure which 
is the disguise. A serf posing as a clan chief, he is 
fighting a war for a land in which he has no 
stake—as his wife says: ‘The only acres your 
father owned were in a window box and he 
ploughed those with a spoon.’ To him and his 
brigade rebellion is a hobby. Patriotism is play- 
acting and only the blood is real. In the words of 
his wife again: ‘You pay your sixpence a week 
and they let you shoot as many as you like.’ Then 
the order arrives via the local bookie (Executive 
Officer by night) to execute an old school-friend 
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(Police Spy by night). The guns begin to pop and 
bullet breeds bullet in the corpses of the victims. 
After the death of the traitor, Conroy is shot 
down by the police. The traitor turns out to be 
innocent. Conroy’s aide-de-camp is killed in an 
alleyway behind a pub as he attempts to execute 
the real traitor. He dies with a bucket of garbage 
across his body for a*wreath as he gasps: ‘Mother 
Ireland, get off me back.’ The traitor orders a 
drink at the bar. It is the end of another well- 
fought match in the patriot game. 


This slaughter of the pawns has been the theme 
of Irish writers again and again since 1916. Part 
of Dominic Behan’s point is that the green ghost 
will not be exorcised. The weakness of his plot 
does not lie in its familiarity. The fact is that the 
sequence of events is dramatically anti-climactic. 
Conroy and his wife disappear at the end of the 
second act just when they are ceasing to be 
attitudes and turning into human beings. The real 
traitor flits only momentarily across the stage in 
the first and the last acts and we never know 
what clockwork set off his betrayal. What does 
he think of the game? Does he have no con- 
science, no dreams, no illusions? The nullity of 
his character is emphasised by being played by 
Joe Lynch—a sprightly, effervescent droll who 
has here no outlet for his springheel talents. Mr. 
Behan has devised as a background for his triple- 
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cross gunmen a pubful of word-drunk, song- 
sloshed, music-hall Irishmen. Their raucous 
laughter, their ludicrously dignified quarrels, 
their terminological exactitudes were designed to 
underline the pathetic dilemma of the part-time 
heroes of a half-forgotten cause. As the main 
theme grows progressively weaker, the comic sub- 
plot begins to over-balance the action. The jokes 
here are often very funny, occasionally both 
funny and shocking. Dermot Kelly, as Ninety 
Higgins the bedraggled shrimp of a seaside post- 
card punter, has a wealth of funny lines and he 
grabs on to them like a drowning drunk. He is a 
parody patriot—a bemused admirer of those 1916 
martyrs, “Tom Moore, Brian Boru and the bould 
Robert Mitchum.’ He rallies to brave repartee 
only in defence of his beverage. “You'd think God 
made nothing better than drink,’ snaps Mrs. 
Conroy. ‘Sure and if He did,’ replies Ninety 
earnestly, ‘He kept it to Himself.’ It was also a 
brilliant invention to make the frightened book- 
maker on the run from the IRA guns also pur- 
sued by the flotsam and jetsam of the bar for 
their winnings. But the play in its present form, 
though intelligent and high-spirited entertainment, 
is still dramatically lopsided. Dominic Behan 
himself, looking like a battered range-rider from 
a Western film, wanders outside the action as a 
lonely ballad-singer. His own song, “The Patriot 
Game,’ makes explicit the tragedy and futility of 
these overgrown schoolboys who think civil war 
is a Gaelic football match with medals. But too 
little of his message has soaked through into his 
drama, and where it has, it has not been trans- 
muted into action and character which is 
theatrically digestible. 


Warsaw’s Two Worlds 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Tue first Warsaw Festival of 
Contemporary Music, in 1956, 
must have been something to 
live through. While Moscow 
stood at the gates, Stravinsky 
sounded in the halls. The same 
forces that had culminated, 
precisely at that moment, in the 
heroic gamble of the Polish October were flinging 
down the barriers which had shut Polish music 
off from its traditional contacts with the West. 
Musically as well as ideologically, Warsaw became 
for a few days the centre of the world, the unique 
place where, in music at least, the East and the 
West confronted each other face to face on equal 
terms. For the first time in a generation Polish 
composers were free to drink in the forbidden 
works in intoxicating quantities. 

That was three years ago. But the Warsaw Festi- 
val still keeps that atmosphere of uniqueness, of 
emotional exultation and intellectual ferment. For 
someone coming from such an obstinate back- 
water as London, where the good, even the great, 
music that is written has miserably little to show 
for itself, the Warsaw mixture is as exhilarating 
as it is strenuous. It is made up of ingredients that 
give an enviable richness to Polish musical life: 
an eager but discriminating audience which is 
given the chance to be adventurous; at least three 
orchestras—the Warsaw Philharmonic, the Polish 





Radio and the Silesian Chamber Orchestra—that 
have learnt to play the toughest contemporary 
scores with dazzling expertise and conviction; a 
crop of brilliant young conductors, most of them 
also active composers, who are driven neither by 
inclination nor system into dull-repetition of ‘the 
repertoire’; and finally a programme of works 
which piquantly juxtaposes in Warsaw, as no- 
where else, the rival products of two worlds. 

It is this that gives the festival its unequalled 
fascination. One may object: should not a piece 
of music be heard and judged simply as a piece 
of music? But what in the West is a bland axiom, 
which few feel either the need or the energy to 
question, is a live issue in Eastern Europe— 
thanks to Warsaw, a liver issue than ever before. 
The fact that Polish composers are free to com- 
pose (and Polish painters to paint) as they please 
has reopened the whole case of the role of cul- 
ture in a Communist State. The Warsaw Festival 
has established itself as protagonist of musical 
‘co-existence,’ as an agreed field of ‘peaceful com- 
petition’ between conflicting systems. 

Moscow seems to look on this novel state of 
affairs without serious qualms. This year it sent 
one of its most famous ensembles, the splendid 
Beethoven Quartet (who played the fifth and sixth 
quartets of Shostakovitch with a spontaneous flow 
of strong, unaffected tone that would make them a 
wonderfully welcome antidote, over here, to the 
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two prevailing Western styles, the finicky and the 
high octane). Its chief observer was Shostak- 
ovitch himself, who, apart from walking out 
before the end of a grossly protracted display of 
musique concrete by the: French engineer Pierre 
Schaeffer, attended faithfully at all the concerts. 
The influential editor of Soviet Musics J. 
Kieldysz, while criticising the general choice of 
works as onesidedly avant-garde, has said that the 
festival is ‘certainly worth while and ought to 
continue. From a Western point of view one 
can see co-existence already beginning to work 
fruitfully in M. Kieldysz’s statement that ‘it would 
be wrong to reject the whole of dodecaphonic 
music outright as “formalist,” * and in a Czech 
critic’s admission that a piece of Schénberg’s was 
‘among those works which till very recently were 
unjustly neglected by us.’ They may object to 
Schénberg’s pessimism and morbid emotionalism 
(and how right they are!) and continue to assert 
that his genius could never fulfil itself because 
his view of life was ‘false,’ but they no longer 
can nor need to conceal a fascination with his 
actual works. To the same Czech, the admirable 
thing about the Warsaw Festival is precisely this 
‘confrontation of the world of Schénberg, Berg 
and Webern with the world of Prokofiev and 
Shostakovitch’ (no mention yet of Stravinsky, 
however!). Even for the most servile satellite 
commentator the festival, however little he may 
like it, serves at least to demonstrate the crushing 
superiority of the great Soviet masters and the 
definitive rout of the bourgeois decadents. 

For the Poles themselves the choice at the 
moment is simple. With their present appetite for 
all things new and Western, they have plunged 
into dodecaphony up to the neck, young and old. 
Students insist on being taught it, and their 
teachers catch the virus from them. At the open- 
ing concert of the festival the Warsaw Philhar- 
monic, under Witold Rowicki, performed a pre- 
war Toccata by the distinguished old composer 
and teacher Boleslav Szabelski (they also played, 
superbly, the Webern Six Pieces—connoisseurs of 
the London musical scene may be interested in 
a Polish report that the orchestra’s English agent 
has been asking for Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
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phony when they appear at the Festival Hall this 
winter). No amount of bravura in performance 
could disguise its hollow brashness and penury 
of ideas. Two days later Jan Krenz and the Polish 
Radio Orchestra played the inventive Nonoesque 
First Symphony of Szabelski’s pupil Gorecki. But 
the final panel in this bizarre triptych was only 
added three days after that, when Szabelski’s own 
latest work was given—Improvisations for choir 
and chamber orchestra, written in a full-blown, 
uncompromisingly advanced idiom; and what- 
ever one may feel about this admittedly striking 
piece, it was vastly preferable to the Toccata. 
The moral of this tale was underlined at a 
concert of East German chamber music, in which 
the stupefying inanity of works by Herren Ger- 
ster, Dessau and Fidelio F. Finke proclaimed 
in notes of one syllable the ultimate bankruptcy 
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of socialist realism; in that dreary nightlight, the 
worst twelve-note excess seemed reasonable. This 
was an extreme case. But while for a few, for 
Britten and Shostakovitch, for Tippett, it is pos- 
sible to write music that is new and original and 
at the same time, from a Darmstadt standpoint, 
highly traditional, for many others the alternative 
is experiment or stale repetition. The Poles have 
mostly chosen experiment; if the proportion of 
good music they produce is exceedingly thin, that 
is to be expected. Little good music is written at 
any one time, let alone in a period and milieu of 
violent artistic upheaval. The Poles are planting 
for the future. Lutoslawski’s moving and masterly 
work for double string orchestra Jn Memoriam 
Bela Bartok, heard at the 1958 festival and per- 
formed last month at Venice, is one fruit of this 
already, and there will be others. 


Words, Words, Words 


By PETER 


THAT was really a very good 
radio programme put out by 
BBC TV the other night. First 
in a series to ‘consider some 
fundamental challenges facing 
Europe,’ we had Aidan Craw- 
ley asking three speakers here, 
in Paris and in Holland about 
Europe's influence in the world—and an interest- 
ing discussion they made of it. The puzzle was 
why the Eurovision link should have been em- 
ployed. Radio Link on the Home Service can 
do (and often does) the same thing equally well 
and probably reaches a larger, more appropriate 
audience. Discussion of this kind makes dead 
TV. Does somebody murmur the sacred name 
of Murrow? But Murrow shows us famous faces 
we are curious to see, faces which enhance the 
argument, as these did not. 

Conversely, by the irony of things, on the 
Home Service that same evening was a Speaking 
Frankly interview devoted to S. J. Perelman. 
whom many might like to have seen. (Despite 
an odd panel which included Mr. Harry Craig. 
who appeared to think Perelman was interviewing 
him, and Mr. David Sylvester, who decided on 
the spot to concoct a parody of Perelman at his 
worst.) Nobody at this late stage expects joint 
planning between the two halves of the BBC, but 
some brave senior soul might issue a directive 
defining more clearly the relative spheres of 
influence. Radio is too full still of ‘Gosh-if-only- 
you-could-see-this!’ descriptions, television of the 
photographed talk. With so many of the younger, 
brighter radio people taking the course and trying 
their hands at TV (and the DG-Designate himself 
a news-and-talks radio man) it is surely worth 
remembering that, with television, in the begin- 
ning is the image. 

Three examples of perfect television in the 
variety field came in the final edition of Hi 
Summer, the funniest half-hour in a long time 
—Ken Morris (a nice, new, Goonish comic) at the 
piano having to lean back and forwards to keep 
in the frame of an erratically moving camera, 
Cliff Norton with a prompter’s-box-eye-view of 
opera singers’ legs, and a magically diminished 
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Kenneth Connor being literally washed out of 
the hair of Thelma Ruby and down the plug- 
hole. Unbelievably, this last device was repeated 
in all seriousness later that evening, when a 
midget ballerina was caused to dance around the 
top of a grand piano, unseen by a dyspeptic- 
looking pianist. | await Glyndebourne from the 
prompt-box: such is the difficulty of having 
bright ideas. Even so, let us have a few more 
camera tricks, not least as a corrective to the 
words-words-words boys. Joan Kemp-Welch 
(A-R), for instance, shows more technical in- 
genuity in her shows than any other half-dozen 
directors in the business. 

Indeed, on the whole ITV thinks far more 
visually than BBC. I am not talking of intellectual 
content, though sometimes even A-R raises its 
sights towards the lower slopes of the mind, as 
in last week’s documentary commemorating the 
twentieth anniversary of Freud’s death. True, Mr. 
Elkan Allan’s idea of writing a documentary 
seems to run towards dramatic drums and 
montage effects with monster photos, but then 
in stepped the admirable Dr. David Stafford 
Clark, Consultant Psychiatrist at Guy’s Hospital, 
London. He could not be so named in the pro- 
gramme, but | print his name and job and 
address in full just in case the BMA’s insistence 
on professional anonymity should have led 
viewers to think they were watching a programme 
introduced by some quack or hack actor. Dr. 
Clark would doubtless be the first to admit that 
the rather garbled interviews and_ testimonies 
which followed gave a very sketchy account of 
Freud’s work, but some kind of introduction 
came over which made it worth doing. Also | 
should think that next morning producers were 
scrambling to get hold of that dark, winsome 
young actress whose account of being analysed 
could hardly have been couched better. 

ATV, usually the canning factory of commer- 
cial television, has come up with a live Saturday 
evening affair, The Man Who Finally Died, which 
seems to me much the most exciting of recent 
serials. I admit to being a sucker for Amblerish 
skulduggery abroad rather than Christie-ish com- 
plications at home, but Lewis Greifer’s thriller 
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How many times have you seriously 
thought about the future and what 
it holds for you and your family? 
What have you done about it? 
Ihe man who has not only 
thought, but taken action, can 
answer confidently. He has pro- 
vided for the needs of later 
life. And whatever he tells 
you about his hopes and 









Are you looking ahead ? 
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fears, the odds are he will mention 
insurance. 

Stop and think now. All may be 
well at the moment. But isn’t it 
worth the modest cost of a Pru- 
dential insurance policy to have a 
clear and confident view of the 
future? 

An enquiry commits you to noth- 
ing, but it is sure to be worth while. 
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iy, Ask the man from the 
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The address of the local office is in the telephone directory 
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about a young man trying to verify his father’s 
mysterious death in Germany is exceptionally 
well acted (Richard Pascoe, Ralph Michael, 
Delphi Lawrence among others), with the players 
showing both pace and a sense of suspense (two 
qualities often lacking in BBC serials) so that one 
is left impatient to see the next episode imme- 
diately, not just mildly curious next week. 

Alas, the hurdle of serial comedies remains 
uncleared by British television, as witness Call 
Me Sam (BBC). One difficulty is that it is easy 
to understand how such a show might come into 
being. Here, for instance, we're stuck for a sub- 
ject . . . well, a café setting is a well-tried, firm 
yet variable formula, as in Duffy’s Tavern and 
the rest ... Eddie Byrne is just the sort of 
amiable, relaxed Irish actor who could hold the 
thing together ... be careful to get a strong 
situation and some good lines each week. And, 
as in many other instances, it should have been 
so much better than it is—not that it is actively 
offensive now. Perhaps the trouble here is the 
absence of a definite, central comic personality, 
who ought to be a girl because Byrne’s style is 
essentially that of the foil. This might even have 
been a case for dubbing in a studio audience. 
Admission of defeat? Well, why not admit it 
sometimes? 

Random moments: John Betjeman, moved and 
genuinely moving,. talking about a Victorian 
church at Willesden in a short filmed programme 
(BBC) worth (i am sure he would agree) ten guest 
appearances on panel games... .C. P. Snow 
misdirected so that his Cambridge Revisited pro- 
gramme (BBC) did him less justice than one 
wanted and came over less well than its predeces- 
sor, Priestley in Bradford. . . . ITV news item in 
which a reporter bursting with life gave a very 
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jolly account of the judge sentencing Podola to 
death. .. . Sean O’Casey on Monitor (BBC) 
talking memorably about his own first play and 
Yeats and Falstaff; a little, Joxer-like man wear- 
ing white turtle-neck sweater and embroidered 
skull-cap, with a long expressive nose as sharp as 
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is a quill pen. . . . Conversation Piece (A-R) be. 
tween John Connell, George Mikes, Doris 
Lessing and Eva Bartok on the subject ‘Should 
Wives Tell?’, with Miss Bartok strongly advocat. 
ing total frankness, then presumably hurrying 
home to her baby. 


Precious Little 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Face. (Academy.) — Les 
Cousins. (Curzon.)—A Priest 
in Pigalle. (Continentale.) 

INGMAR BERGMAN’s new film, 

The Face (*X certificate), turns 

up (its Venetian laurels snugly 

round its ears) to puzzle, bore, 
exhaust, beguile, surprise and 
entertain—a bit of each, as in all Bergman’s films, 
but more puzzlingly than in most, and repeating 
so many past images that it seems almost like 
an anthology of Bergmanisms, mystery and 
puzzlement included. The trouble with Bergman 
is that, without exactly meaning anything fraudu- 
lent, he takes an unreasonably, circuitously long 
time to say things, to make his points; and in the 
end one wonders whether they were really worth 
making, especially in his more ambitious works, 
like The Seventh Seal. If he didn’t try so hard to 
play the philosopher, one wouldn't be so irked: 
after all, there’s more to the cinema than making 
points, and one doesn’t ask for a comprehensive 
view of the universe from every film director. But 

Bergman has taken on the universe, his themes 

and so his implications are always enormous; and 
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his rather skeletal conclusions flapping about 
inside the marvellous fancy-dress splendour of 
his external world seem disappointingly narrow, 
shallow, and unsatisfactory. 

Why doesn’t he, one keeps wondering un- 
graciously, stick to the fancy-dress splendour? 
When he can do such wonders with the human 
face, with landscape and plain objects like his 
favourite clocks and coaches, above all with light 
—varying the whole texture of the world with the 
varieties of atmosphere, season, or time of day— 
why does the philosopher-manqué (and mangqué, 
with a vengeance, he is) have to obtrude? Not that 
one can blame a man for speculation, of course: 
only that in Bergman’s case the conclusions are 
so far less interesting than the images they are 
wrapped up in that one has a continual feeling of 
anti-climax. Is that all (one feels)? Surely there 
must be more? 

The Face is quite purposefully inconclusive. | 
always admire whoever writes. the Academy 
Cinema’s synopses for his ability to set Bergman's 
plots down on paper as if they really made sense 
and took place in a solid universe, where two and 
two can be relied upon. This one is about a mag- 
netist, his apparent confusion and humiliation, 
his fake death and even mistaken autopsy, and 
his final triumph. Like most Bergman characters 
he is surrounded by odd relatives, this time a 
witch-grandmother and a wife disguised as a boy. 
And, like most Bergman characters, he is a man 
whose nature peels off in layers like onion skins, 
till at the end he stands shivering and pitiable. 
There is the usual mixture of high and low 
comedy, of giggles in barn and kitchen and 
sophisticated misery upstairs; the same half-joke- 
and-whole-earnest air in dealing with the super- 
natural, with religion, age, and death. There is the 
same antithesis of tragic and cheerful beauty 4 
in Wild Strawberries, with Ingrid Thulin and Bibi 
Andersson, the one still distraught, the other almost 
abnormally normal again and once more called 
Sara. There is another terrifying very ancietl 
crone, another unhappy couple confessing all, 
delusions of death again, wild landscapes mixed 
with very consciously ‘period’ figures (as in The 
Seventh Seal). In short, Bergman has a field day 
caricaturing past triumphs, winning his prize for 
‘poetic beauty’ (which, heaven help us, is turnilg 
into a Bergman cliché under our very noses: has 
anyone, for instance, studied the influence of 
Bergman on sunlit woods, not vice versa?), ald 
seems to say precious little. And that, as 
preciously. 

Claude Chabrol’s Les Cousins (*X’ certificate 
is a film about the young with an authentically 
‘inside’ air to it: the director being vety you%™ 
himself, he presumably knows what he shows 
And an alarming film it would seem, if we hada’ 
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been alarmed before by the same milieu, that of 
the rich anarchical bourgeois young in Paris—the 
old Sagan stamping-ground of casual and rather 
mournful sexuality, promiscuity, and rootlessness. 
What Chabrol does so well is play it down, take 
its attitudes so easily, present them so undramati- 
cally, that before you know where you are you 
are accepting them rather as the young provincial 
accepts the fact that the girl he loves and thinks 
loves him is in bed with his cousin when he turns 
up late for a date with her; and that she will stay 
on at the flat with them both and everyone will 
find this the most regular way of behaving. For 
the sake of his country cousin the worldlier, of 
the two. puts on an almost innocent expression; 
and so you feel with the whole film, that it shows 
only the most presentable exterior of that sort 
of life. Beyond that, Chabrol seems to be say- 
ing . . . His direction is restrained almost to the 
point of being mannered: these young things look 
well beyond plain wildness. We have glimpses of 
them in moments of relative calm before, after: 
and it is a lot more chilling than the sight of mere 
juvenile high jinks. British or American film 
youngsters look like Christopher Robin by com- 
parison: these have the real look of disenchant- 
ment, like teenage septuagenarians 

Leo Joannen made the ferocious Le Défroqué, 
in which Pierre Fresnay played (rather ironically) 
his mosi priestly part, so I went to his Priest in 
Pigalle with high hopes. They were dashed. Melo- 
drama, corn, false toughness, and a kind of coy 
religiosity; the worker-priest movement exploited 
as sensationally as anyone dares, and finally the 
antithesis, much liked by Maupassant and others, 
of prostitute and first communicant (more telling, 
of course, in Catholic countries than here), with 
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the dying Pigalle tart carried through serried 


ranks of white-robed, candle-toting little girls | 


singing at the tops of their voices; all make it | 


disappointing in the first place and rather un- | 


pleasant in the second. 


The British Council's Soviet film week at the 


Curzon was a lively affair with queues in the 


street and much animated reaction between, be- | 


fore. during, and after performances. Audiences 
(feeling, perhaps, polemical as well as esthetic) 
behaved rather as if they were in the theatre, with 
loudly expressed reactions apparently designed 
(you would think) to impress the absent actors 


but in fact aimed sidelong at the rest of the | 


audience: or at both. For instance, applauding a 
rather ordinary little dancer because they felt sorry 


for her and wanted to give her a boost: applaud- | 
ing at all, in fact. Best fun of.the sort was had 


during the documentaries, of course (I remember 


almost a pitched battle during a Russian documen- | 


tary at the Curzon some years ago)—clapping 
ironical, heartfelt, excited, dutiful; laughter the 


same. I hope we have a chance of seeing the festi- | 


val’s main film again, Sergei Bondarchuk’s 
Destiny of a Man (which recently won the Mos- 
cow Festival's prize), if only for the war scenes 
and the savage bigger-than-realism of the early 
prisoner-of-war parts. The director plays the hero, 
not so much acting as being there, caring desper- 
ately for what happens and what he is doing to it. 
Ivan Pyriev’s version of The Idiot (only the first 
part of it, ending with Natasia Filipovna whisked 
off in a troika by Rogozhin and Myshkin follow- 
ing her in a whirl of snow, like any Western 
sheriff) gave us a rather riotous evening laughing 


in the worst of taste at a story you would think it 


hard to make grotesque. 


Service Entrance 


By 
On the glossy red and yellow 
cushions of a domestic agency 


+ ing waiting-hall in Knightsbridge 
eg sat a plump, prosperous woman 
% A in a neat grey suit, and a 
“ a lank-limbed Pakistani, looking 
LNS morose. They appeared the 


typical picture of Memsah’b 
and Boy, but in fact they were both looking for 
domestic jobs, and the Memsah’b stood rather the 
better chance of getting one. 

‘lL used to do interviews myself, she said. ‘I 
helped do a survey on world affairs for MIT. But 
now that I've got to the grandmother stage’—she 
giggled coyly—‘it's too competitive. So I work 
aS a cook-housekeeper.’ The Pakistani explained 
garrulously that he had nine diplomas in book- 
keeping and couldn't get a job on any of them. 
‘They've got a feeling here,’ he said. ‘I'm looking 
for any sort of job now—and if I don’t get one 
today, I'm moving on.’ 

An enormous, plain woman lumbered up the 
Stairs and collapsed between them, panting 
heavily. Her clothes were the same pale shade 
as her face and hair, but she somehow looked 
craggy as well as wan, like fossilised porridge. 
_Tm a cook, dear,’ she gasped, pronouncing it 
like “Luke” ‘I'm wanting a job with business 
People—no children, and I like to be on my own. 


KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Oh, things are different from what they used to 
be—you'd give them two nice rashers and an egg 
as white as snow, and still they'd grumble— 
nowadays they're always praising you—they 
got such a cooling in the war.’ She went 


off into a long story about how the gardener at | 


her last place had been supposed to do the shoes 


and had spent the whole morning cluttering up | 


the kitchen doing just the one pair . . . an inter- 
viewer came and led her away. 

In the busy interviewing room (red telephones, 
mock Gainsboroughs, more red and yellow 
leather) interviewers flipped through box after 
box of filing cards, listing employers desperate for 
someone to employ. With only two jobs does the 
supply keep up with the demand: chauffeurs 
(considered mechanical, not servile) and ladies’ 
maids, who are hardly needed now there’s nylon. 
‘Twelve’s about the largest staff you get these 
days, said an interviewer, ‘even with this new 
crop of millionaires. Well, think of the difference 
of looking after a couple of hundred coal fires, 
and running the whole thing on oil-fired central 
heating.’ All the jobs are well paid: £6 a week for 
a cook, £4 to £5 for a mother’s help, £12 to £15 for 
a couple—all with full board and lodging. 

Employers will make extraordinary concessions 
to keep their staff: a woman at Dollis Hill stands 
her help a taxi into town on her evening off; a 
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BRITISH 


ASSOCIATION 


GRANADA 


LECTURES 





‘Communication in the 


Modern World’ 


A NEW SERIES of annual lectures, organised 
by the British Association and Sponsored by 
Granada TV Network, will be inaugurated 
at the Guildhall, London, in October. The 
theme of the lectures will be “Communi- 
cation in the Modern World’. Three lectures 
will be given, on October 13, 19 and 27. 


On October 13 Sir Edward Appleton, 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of Edin- 
burgh University, will talk on the signifi- 
cance of long-range communication and 
the exploration of space. 


On October 19 Dr. Edward R. Murrow, 
the well-known American television and 
radio commentator, will speak on television 
and radio in the field of public affairs in 
a democracy. 


On October 27 Sir Eric Ashby, Master 
of Clare College, Cambridge, will talk on 
the presentation of scientific information 
to the public. 


be recorded and 


Each lecture will 
shown by 
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country family bought a small car just for the staff 
to use. It seems a far cry from the situation implied 
in Mrs. Hunt's classic booklet of Laws and Cus- 
toms Which Help to Regulate Domestic Service : 
‘the temporary iliness of a servant... is no 
justification for her discharge without notice. . . / 
‘An employer cannot deduct from a servant's 
wages the cost of an article accidentally 
broken 

‘But it’s still done,’ said the interviewer. ‘I've 
known people try and turn a girl out because she 
was ill—and some employers do make them pay 
for breakages. 

‘Money is the first thing servants go for. And 
then it’s accommodation—they inspect their 
rooms like a general. Even a Duke can’t keep his 
servants if the beds are too hard. But over and 
over again it’s the same thing: girls leave after a 
fortnight and come back here saying, “They didn’t 
treat me like a human being.” Yet I've known a 
family take a maid a cup of tea in bed on Sunday 
morning—that maid will do anything for them.’ 
The rules for keeping maids contented are ap- 
parently the sare as for wives. 

‘Most of the help is foreign these days,’ she 
went on. ‘All our interviewers speak several 
languages. But there'll always be two sorts of 
British help: girls with illegitimate babies, and 
elderly women with no training outside the home. 
In fact, it's one of the few trades where elderly 
women are preferred—an aged employer doesn’t 
want someone who has never heard of sciatica, she 
wants someone who is suffering too.” 

We were interrupted by the arrival of a small, 
gnome-like woman in need of a temporary cook’s 
job. ‘She’s our permanent temporary,’ whispered 
the interviewer fondly. ‘She’s a very good cook 
but she won't go where there are Jewish people, 
or dogs.’ The cook had once been bitten on the 
nose while being interviewed at a stately home: 
never again. “And this is a terrible district for 
Alsatians,’ she confided, 

She was not the only one with prejudices. I 
managed to choke back my tears of sympathy for 
the staffless matrons of Knightsbridge when I saw 
a card stating that Lady G—— wanted No 
Foreigners At All, and was told that most 
employers won't take coloured girls. But of course 
the majority of maids are foreign, whether Lady 
G likes it or not. And while continental girls flow 
into this country to do our washing up, a cor- 
responding flow sends English girls across the 
Atlantic to wash up for the Americans. Mr. Hunt, 
whose family has been in the agency business since 
1857, claims that the most thriving side of his 
business is now the American. ‘It’s not just that 
the equipment is -better,” he says. ‘A girl isn’t 
looked down on because she’s a servant, and she 
gets more time to herself. America is five years 
ahead of us in this. My opposite number in Great 
Neck is always reminding employers that slavery 
was abolished in 1861. Well, I can’t talk like that 
—but I do ask people if they'd like their daughters 
to get up at 7 a.m. and work till ee with 
only an hour or two off in the afternoon. If you 
would, I say, send the daughters along.’ 

An agency that ships girls abroad has to be 
careful of their welfare, and Mr. Hunt tells the 
American employers to report to him if a girl 
habitually stays out late. This could be another 
reason why girls avoid domestic service: no one 
asks a factory girl what she does in the evenings, 
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let alone how long she goes on doing it. But the 
agencies are about the only people who can extend 
a helping hand to a hired hand: a servants’ trade 
union which Bessie Besant tried to form in the 
Thirties never got off the ground at all. 

Just to complete the picture, I went to see the 
Premier Agency in Kilburn. In a room where the 
paint is slightly faded and the filing cabinets 
struggle up through the stacks of papers like 
mushrooms through straw, the proprietor and his 
wife sit in Dickensian amiability behind twin 
desks, occasionally holding hands and gently 
radiating good will. They spend their days in 


Consuming Interest 





Bookwork 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


A CERTAIN deb was once 
advised by her aunt: ‘Never 
use a public library or a public 
lavatory, my dear.’ This atti- 
tude, I suppose, must be 
responsible for the fact that 
only 26 per cent. of the public 
use the public libraries they pay 
for—an astoundingly low figure when you think 
that invalids, old people, children over five, con- 
victs and bored members of the Armed Forces all 
read books. Or possibly it is that a lot of people 
simply don’t know what the public libraries have 
to offer. 

Londoners suffer the disadvantage, not shared 
by other cities, of having their libraries admin- 
istered by twenty-eight different borough authori- 
ties, although there is a metropolitan specialisation 
scheme within which each library undertakes to 
build up a collection of volumes on a particular 
topic—history of drama, for instance, philosophy, 
or engineering. But however tiresome it may be 
to have to plod down to Stepney for, say, the 
last word on Yiddish literature, Londoners 
do have daily access to the central libraries in 
Westminster, Holborn, St. Marylebone and at the 
Guildhall. The City of Westminter Library, for 
instance, has a large and impressive reference sec- 
tion, one the largest libraries of music in Britain, 
various special collections such as the Women’s 
Service Library (including some rare old cookery 
books and women’s periodicals), and a big record 
collection which includes language sets. You do 
not have to live centrally to get the benefit of 
these: if you work in the area, that will do. 

I do not want to give the impression that Lon- 
don is necessarily ahead when it comes to 
libraries: Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham 
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matching up Jewish business families (95 per cent, 
of the employers) with Irish Catholic girls (95 per 
cent. of the employed). But things are otherwise 
much what they are in Belgravia: when they 
started thirteen years ago, all their work was 
domestic; now 85 per cent. of it is office work, 

‘Employers are kinder than they used to be,’ said 
Mrs. Jordan. ‘But it’s the outings. The girls want 
to go dancing and meet boy friends, and one even- 
ing a week isn’t enough.’ One forgets that the 
traditional treasure had not only been in service 
since she was fifteen; she was grey-headed, 
devoted, and single. 


and other cities have excellent libraries and each 
tends to have some distinct speciality. Liverpool 
public library has an important technical collec. 
tion. Hull, too, has a commercial and technical 
library, supported by local firms who take part in 
an exchange scheme to make information readily 
available to all, and is particularly proud to be 
one of the official repositories of the publications 
of the United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
a privilege few British libraries possess. Birming- 
ham’s special pride is its collection of Shake- 
speariana and, to a lesser extent, its books on Mil- 
ton and Byron. These few and random examples 
are given to show what unexpected riches even 
the most unprepossessing-looking public library 
may contain. 

The librarian is not to be blamed for his grim, 
institutional premises, nor because the book | 
want is always in some back room rather than 
on the shelf. I do have one strong grumble against 
the practice of charging 6d. to reserve a book. 
Anyone who uses these libraries knows that any 
moderately popular book almost never appears 00 
the shelves; and the only sensible way to use the 
library is to reserve a book in advance—in fact, 
those who keep a stack of reservation cards 00 
the mantelpiece, fill them in on a Sunday after- 
noon after reading the posh Sundays, and drop 
them off on their way to work on Monday, often 
get the latest novels within the week because they 
are the first to ask for them. But one librariaa 
actually told me in so many words that the 
charged 6d. ‘because we were getting so matj 
books reserved’—i.e., expressly to discourage rest! 
vation. Perhaps 6d. is not a great price to pay f 
reading a new novel, but what about poor studenls 
who rely on libraries for their work? The poisl 
of libraries is that all books are free—not jus 
the ones that almost nobody wants to read. Até 
while I am being something less than apprecialiv®, 
why can we not have Science Fiction and Crim 
given sections to themselves? Even the posh Sut 
days themselves discriminate this far; it shoulda 
be beneath the public libraries. 

However, there is no doubt that malty 
libraries try to provide all books for al 
readers. Nationals of almost every Europea 
country, including Poles, Scandinavians ™ 
Ukrainians, can be supplied with books in thet 
own language, if they ask at their local b 
library, which will either get the book for thet 

















or tell them where to find it. In London, We 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Amalgamating 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 
(Established 1863) (Established 1828) 
Head Office: 
26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
London Branches: 
54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 - 13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 





Income Tax Departments at 54 Parliament Street and 13 St. James's Square 
Insurance Department at 54 Parliament Street - Travel Department at 13 St. James's Square 
Trustee Departments at 13 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 and at Government Road, Nairobi 





A comprehensive banking service is available at branches in the following territories: 


INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA - KENYA - UGANDA - TANGANYIKA 


ZANZIBAR - ADEN - SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
NORTHERN and SOUTHERN RHODESIA 





a 


Bankers to the Government in: 


ADEN - KENYA - UGANDA - ZANZIBAR and SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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The Faith of a Humorist 


W. S. Gilbert wrote for an age in which the | 


standard of taste in popular amusement was as 
sadly in need of repair as it is today. He saw | 
much of the absurdity of life, and added much 
to its gaiety; in so doing he went far to put 
mere vulgarity out of countenance. He is reputed 


to have loved the Book of Job, with its problem 


of sorrow and suffering, above all other literature. i | 
Doubtless the librettist of The Mikado would have | 
rejoiced to know that a century thence the Bible 
in Colloquial Japanese would be acclaimed the 
Book of the Year in Japan. | 

The restricted private benevolence of Gilbert’s 


day must now be borne on broader, or rather, 
more numerous shoulders. To provide the Bible | 


» IDLATER. MACKIE, 
in Japanese and over 800 other languages, ata Gxbon et Me Ttabuisono lass 


price men can afford, is the task of 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ia 
BIBLE SOCIETY | 


Your gifts towards the work will be gratefully acknowledged by | 
Also Magnums 36/- 


The Secretaries: 


The Bible House, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 

















A gracious welcome to your guests 
18/- bottle - 9/6 half-bottle 
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minster probably has the largest range of lan- 
guages on records for loan, twenty-four in all. But 
there is inevitably a waiting list for them. Camber- 
well can offer seven, but Marylebone has given 
up lending them. Hull is only one of several pro- 
vincial libraries which lend language records. 

Many libraries lend reproductions of pictures. 
The systems vary widely. Rugby lends them for a 
month, gratis, Newport allows them to be bor- 
rowed for six months for five shillings, plus a 10s. 
deposit. Gillingham charges a fee according to the 
size of the picture. 

Hobbies are well looked after. Finsbury library, 
for example, specialises in works on photography. 
Local history collections abound, one of the best 
of them all naturally being that at the City of 
London Library. Many libraries offer a biblio- 
graphical service, and will compile reading lists 
for students, amateur or otherwise, without 
charge. More libraries are now equipping them- 
selves with microfilm readers and are building up 
files of otherwise inaccessible material in co- 
operation with foreign libraries and universities. 
Some of them will even, for a smal! charge, under- 
take to photocopy reference material on which a 
reader may wish to work at home. 

The public sector, hampered though it is by 
lack of funds and an inevitable atmosphere of 
local Bumbledom, is making and has already 
made tremendous progress. Soon I hope to have 
a look at what the private circulating libraries 
can do. 











On using one’s loaf 


ig ONE came in through the Rory O’Moore and sat 
down to dine with one’s trouble and strife at the 
Cain and Abel, one would be in a proper two and eight 
if one found there was no Uncle Fred, wouldn’t one? 

Which just goes to show how necessary it is for one 
to use one’s loaf and always remember to have plenty 
of good fresh bread in the house. Not only is it a 
desirable gastronomic accompaniment, it is also an 
indispensable dietary element (we do know the high 
falutin’ words too, you see). The latest statistics* show 
that in the average diet, bread and flour provide more 
energy, more protein, more iron and more of the two 
important vitamins B, and niacin than any other 
single food. 

So although bread is the cheapest basic food you 
can get, it’s also the best, in terms of food value per 
penny. Make sure your family eats plenty of good 
tresh bread every day. 


* National Food Survey 1958 
In 1958, bread and flour provided, in the average diet 22.7% of the 
r} "4 the Veamin 3; #7. 
Saud eee se ark 
Bioges 24k ow coescinn—ger 200 gram of fesw: Viemin B,— 
less than mill 3 i 
not age ei _ less than 1.60 milligrams. 
ISSUED BY 


THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 21 ARLINGTON ST., LONDON, 5. W.I 
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Cyril Ray writes: Since writing here recently 
about out-of-the-ordinary wines at reasonable 
prices, I have come across a London firm of 
shippers who advertise themselves as ‘specialists 
in the lesser-known wines of France.’ 

In the course of a happy and highly varie- 
gated tasting in their cellars, I met these wines 
that I would specially commend: they can 
be bought from H. Allen Smith, of Jus- 
tice Walk, Chelsea, and Alastair Campbell, of 
Edinburgh, amongst other wine merchants. 
Marnebour, from the Jura, has a nutty and almost 
bitter taste and scent, rather like an unfortified 
sherry—a good light aperitif, chilled, at about 9s. 
a bottle. Very different, Monbazillac, a sweet wine 
from the Dordogne, not luscious like a Sauternes, 
but light, like the Portuguese Grandjo I have 
written about here. Also about 9s., and useful for 
casual between-meals drinking, or with fruit. I 
also liked the dry Jurangon, which comes from 
the sub-Pyrenean vineyards just across the river 
from Pau: it has a full, apricotty taste, is rather 


A Doctor’s Journal 





Wrong End of the Stick 


By MILES HOWARD 


Coronary heart disease is so 
common, and important, and 
threatening to the patient— 
how curious, then, that we have 
few hard facts about its causes 
and few planned surveys of its 
incidence. For, after all, the 
event  itself—infarction, or 
death of a section of cardiac muscle—is but the 
end-point of a long sequence of other events in 
the material world and the world of feeling and 
experience (J. N. Morris’s recent paper on 
coronary disease and bodily exercise was a 
brilliant example of how such a study should 
be done, but the standard he set was particularly 
high). 

One will often hear it said that the risk of 
‘heart attacks’—cardiac infarction is a ‘stroke in 
the heart,” just as thrombosis of a cerebral vessel 
is ‘a stroke in the head’—is greater in the stout 
man than in the slender. But a recent research 
project ended with the conclusion that there is 
no significant difference in. body-weight between 
coronary victims and men in good health. Being 
overweight and being obese, in the technical 
sense of the term, are not the same thing: an 
increase in relative weight may be due to body 
components other than fat. 

Does either of these states render the patient 
more vulnerable to ‘heart-stroke’? Kenneth 
Sanders, a family doctor working in London— 
his excellent and closely reasoned paper, by the 
way, shows yet again what good research work 
can be done in general practice if the doctor is 
interested—looked into this: he compared forty- 
eight men with coronary disease with fifty-two 
healthy males, matched for age (thirty-five to 
seventy-five), nationality, place of domicile and 
religion. He found little difference in relative 
weight—defined as actual weight divided by a 
standard weight and multiplied by one hundred— 
between the two groups; but the coronary patients 
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strong in alcohol, and goes well with fish. It was 
given to Henri Quatre when he was a baby, ‘to 
ensure a vigorous temperament.’ If that means 
what the elderly gentleman I’ve heard about 
thinks it means, who won’t be without it, it’s g 
tremendous bargain at half a guinea of anybody's 
money. 

One of the great champagne firms, Lanson, has 
had the good fortune to open its bicentenary 
celebrations in a year that by all indications 
looks like being a year of the century. Their 
luncheon at Rheims the other day for British wine. 
bibbers began and ended with their non-vintage 
Black Label, which was also served on the char. 
tered aeroplane to and from London Airport. The 
reason why Lanson sell relatively little vintage 
wine is because so much of their very best cuvées 
goes to the Black Label: if the people who make 
it think it good enough for their own two. 
hundredth birthday—and very good it is—it js 
good enough for my mere fiftieth or so, at 27s. 6d 
a bottle. 


had more body-fat and hence less ‘active tissue’: 
since the fat is merely dead blubber and serves 
no useful purpose. 

This second conclusion seems to me to mark 
the beginnings of new knowledge about causa- 
tion: if it is confirmed by similar studies made 
elsewhere, the map will look rather less blank. 
But every useful advance raises a crop of 
question-marks in the mind, and this one is no 
exception. Does the coronary patient have more 
body-fat because he is less active—by disposition, 
inertia, depression or whatever? With less exer- 
tion, his coronary vessels have less to do: 
they ‘silt up’? How far is this inactivity remedl- 
able by a resolve of the ‘ego’—to run up staifs, 
play games and the like? Or is it compulsive, ia 
the sense that conscious purpose will be opposed, 
and in the main defeated, by a stronger drive 
with unconscious roots? And when the silting 
tendency is already present, what brings about 
the final stroke? 

Note that an explorer in this zone of th 
unknown needs to be alive to hints and clues and 
signals of every kind: from the refinements of 
enzyme chemistry to the shades and tones 
human passion and suffering. He is likely to reach 
further, and certainly to offer more to the il 
person, if his sense of reality is in good ordet. 
Last week a colleague, home from anothe 
country, told me of the approach his hosts always 
adopted towards any new remedy, howe 
innocuous; they would refuse to employ it, 
said, until its mode of action, at every stage 
in the fullest detail, had been supplied by the 
manufacturer. ‘Wrong end of the stick,’ | 
thought: these distinguished and learned met aft 
wasting an awful lot of time and money—™! 
not give the thing a pilot run? If it doesn’t work 
put it aside; if it does, review its uses and liens 
test it out and add it to the list. Those spl 
coloured charts, with their arrows and squale 
and blocks of print, can come later. 
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LETTERS 


Letina’ Qe 





Con. or Lab.? 
Morgan Phillips, L. F. Behrens, Rashid Karapicet, 
W.T. Rodgers, H. A.J. Martin, Brian Osborne, 
§. H. Hotchkiss, Paul L. Rose, Dapline Slee 
Robert P. Scott 
Arland l ssher 
Nicolas Walter, Bryan Magee 
K.H.W. Hilborn 
P. L. Garbutt, H.J. Hough 
Judith St.John Thornton 


Anti-Semitism 

‘Spanish Mercy’ 

The Establishment 
Canada and Peking 
Protecting the Customer 
Conservative Funds 





CON. OR LAB.? 

Sir,—Taper really must do a little homework before 
he writes his rugged criticisms of the Labour Party 
organisation. He demands that the Press Department 
should be sacked because of its ‘blunder’ in issuing 
the Manifesto on a Friday, and proceeds to cover the 
Conservative organisation with extravagant praise for 
their handling of press matters. 

Perhaps the fact that the Conservative Party Mani- 
festo was also published on a Friday (September 11) 
may sober his passions and allow him to turn to the 
more urgent matter of checking his copy. Perhaps 
also he might study the press for the week September 
18-25.—Yours faithfully, MORGAN PHILLIPS 

Secretary, The Labour Party 
Transport House, Smith Square, SW1 


* 


Sirn—Mr. J. E. S. Simon seeks to persuade people 
not to vote Liberal, but his argument is faulty. First. 
he would have us believe that on the principal issues 
Liberals agree with Conservatives, in spite of Suez, 
Nyasaland, Cyprus, the need for the abolition of trade 
restrictions and for a more virile attack on 
monopolies. Second, he fears that Liberal voters will 
be anti-Tory rather than anti-Socialist: he does not 
know about the influx of Liberal support from 
Labour. Third, he misses the point that, in the Liberal 
view (but apparently not in the Tory view), defence 
is no longer a national affair, but an international 
responsibility, the burden being shared with our 
allies. 

Mr. Simon should ponder the result which would 
follow from the extinction of the Liberal Party: the 
Conservatives will not be in power for ever. When 
they lose office, if there is no Liberal Party, the 
signal will be down for Socialism uncontrolled 

Mr. Simon is a young man: he should look ahead. 
—Yours faithfully, LEONARD F. BEHRENS 

Chairman 
Liberal Party Executive 


* 


The Labour Party’s record in colonial affairs 
may not be wholly unblemished, but we cannot allow 
Mr J. E. S. Simon to get away with the facile and 
quite untrue implication contained in his ‘Lahore-to- 
Jullundur-is-120-miles’ bit of oneupmanship-cum- 
mudslinging: the implication that the deaths of one 
million people in India at the time of Partition were 
due to the Labour Government's ‘imperial adminis- 
tration.’ 

Those million lives were lost because Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah decided—long before the Labour Party 
could have had anything to do with it—that Muslims 
and Hindus could not live indefinitely in peace. This 
decision startled many millions of ordinary Indians 
eae ae of their leaders, but not,.1 suspect, the 
isn ona = school of British colonial administra- 
nest anh may be considered a great political figure, 

er of a new State, saviour of millions of 
as from all ‘sorts of worse fates than death 
t the cruel Hindu heel, but, unfortunately, he 
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was not sufficiently realistic to foresee the immediate 
disastrous results of dividing a country on a purely 
religious basis, this, moreover, after decades of 
assiduously fostered mistrust and suspicion. 

The Labour Government inherited Jinnah’s de- 
mand for Partition as the only solution to the Indian 
problem. Their only fault, as I see it, was to be as 
unrealistic as Jinnah and not take sufficient precau- 
tions to prevent the horrors that a little imagination 
would have shown them were inevitable in the situa- 
tion they were about to create. And equally, blame 
attaches to the Indian National Congress for putting 
independence from Britain at any cost before a more 
level-headed realisation that Partition could never be 
an adequate solution to any of their problems. After 
all, Jinnah died just over a year after his dream was 
realised and had Nehru and the Congress Party held 
out for an undivided independence, perhaps they 
would have found Jinnah’s successor less willing to go 
the whole Pakistan way. However, this is speculation. 

The fact is that. faced by a completely intransigent 
reactionary on the one hand and a group of too- 
fervent impatient nationalists on the other, the 
Labour Government had very little choice. The blot 
on ‘imperial administration’ was not the deaths of one 
million people, hideous though that is, but the fact that 
one man’s largely personal ambition should have been 
allowed to become so inflated and dangerous that it 
had to be considered on a far more serious level than 
it merited. And Mr. Simon knows very well. unless 
he is a fool or dishonest with himself. when that 
single ambition first began to get out of hand.—-Yours 
faithfully, 

RASHID KARAPIEI 
15a Philbeach Gardens, SW5 


* 


Sirn.— Mr. Simon directs his appeal to those who ‘vary 
their priorities according to circumstances.’ And very 
right, too. Politics are largely a matter of redressing 
the balance. But I fail to see the relevance of oppor- 
tunity to the problems of unorganised fixed-income 
groups. Or that the traditional priorities for social 
reform are qualitatively different today. 

Granted that there are few men on street corners 
with no job to go to: and many earning handsome 
wage packets. But is it sentimental to deplore that 
numbers of old people still live. eat and sleep in one 
room and cannot afford a wireless set? Is it old- 
fashioned to be ashamed of mean streets, houses with- 
out plumbing and all the trimmings of industrial 
squalor? Is it hopelessly unrepresentative to pay taxes 
willingly that these things should be changed? 

In the past I have supported the Labour Party not 
for its particular policies (with which I may disagree) 
or for its leaders, but because it was on the side of the 
underprivileged. I am sorry if this seems very un- 
sophisticated to Mr. Simon, but for me it remains 
decisive. Yours faithfully, 

W. T. RODGERS 
63 Charlbert Court, NW8 


* 


Sir,—It is by now pretty generally agreed among 
thinking people that the prevention of nuclear war is 
the transcendent issue of our time. 

To bring it to the forefront of the present election 
campaign is therefore vital. This can best be done, 
I think, by pressing all candidates to state publicly 
and unequivocally whether or not they believe in uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament by our country, includ- 
ing the denial of British air and missile bases to other 
powers, and would support that policy if elected to 
Parliament, if necessary by voting against their own 
party. 

All electors who believe that unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament is the right and proper course to follow 
should, I believe, not vote for those candidates who 
refuse to support it or will not state their position, 
even though it meant abstention from voting. 

But mere abstention, which might reasonably be 
interpreted as apathy, is not enough. All who intend 
to follow this course should inform their candidates 
accordingly and, if there is no candidate for whom 
they can vote, deliberately spoil their ballot papers 
with appropriate wording.—Y ours faithfully, 

H. A. J. MARTIN 
23 De Freville Avenue, Cambridge 
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Sir,—Before the General Election is upon us may we 
not be rid of a form of soliciting which I for one find 
more irritating than any provided for in the Street 
Offences Act? 

I refer to those harpies who, at General Elections, 
squat outside polling-stations and accost innocent 
voters demanding, impertinently, their names and 
addresses. 

These creatures are, I believe, employed by polliti- 
cal organisations. The spirit of the election laws 
demands that party politics be kept away from 
polling-stations.—Y ours faithfully, 

BRIAN OSBORNE 
St. James’ Club, 106 Piccadilly, W1 

* 

Sir.—I note that J. E. S. Simon, in his election advice 
published in your last issue, repeats Lord Salisbury’s 
concern for the feelings of the white settler, em- 
phasising the danger of driving ‘Southern Rhodesia 
into the arms of South Africa.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Simon and his colleagues are not 
aware that there is a large body of opinion in this 
country that believes that Southern Rhodesia would 
not require much driving in this direction, as this 
is apparently the way she wants to go. Further, that 
it would not be a bad thing if these two countries 
were invited to leave the Commonwealth, as their 
record in race relationships is such as will damn 
the chances of Commonwealth principles in inter- 
racial matters being given much credence amongst 
other members.—Y ours faithfully, 

S. H. HOTCHKISS 


Woodbine Cottage, Manchester Road, Tideswell, 
via Buxton, Derbyshire 


* 


Sir, —Mr. J. E. S. Simon shows amazing ignorance of 
Conservatism. He states: ‘Conservatism is about 
opportunity, and therefore about liberty, and there- 
fore about order.’ 

Ignoring these non sequiturs, has Mr. Simon for- 
gotten that Conservative opportunity refuses the right 
for a newcomer to enter the road-haulage industry 
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where there is an existing operator and that the 
Conservatives attempted with the Shops Bill to 
deprive consumers of the opportunity to shop when 
they wished? 

Conservative liberty means the exilimg or arresting 
of colonial politicians without trial or charge. Con- 
servative liberty also means Crichel Down and thug- 
gery towards hecklers at their meetings. 

Conservative order means ignoring an impartial 
report on conditions in Nyasaland for administrative 
convenience and the setting up of marketing boards 
to control the amount of horticultural and milk pro- 
duction and permitting them to be prosecutors and 
judges in their own cause. 

If Mr. Simon really believes in opportunity, liberty 
and order, the Liberal Party is his home—not the 
Conservative Party.—Y ours faithfully, 

PAUL L. ROSE 
‘Danecroft,’ Osborne Road, Little Heath, Potters Bar, 
Mddx 
* 


Sir,--Neither of the main political parties has the 
courage to adopt the Wolfenden findings on homo- 
sexuality, moderate and limited though the proposed 
reform is. (So far as I know, the only critic of these 
findings worthy of unqualified respect has been Sir 
Patrick Devlin; it is consoling to reflect that the 
Conservatives, at least, can hardly appeal to his ver- 
dict without a blush.) Let us hope that the Liberals 


- will keep this matter before the new House of Com- 


mons. All of us could—-except that we obviously 
can’t—name individual homosexuals whose quality 
would make it very hard indeed for the opponents 
of reform to maintain their position, whose only basis 
is the idea that homosexuals are inferior or corrupted 
men; if some are ‘bad citizens,’ that is largely because 
it takes a saint to make a good citizen of a country 
that persecutes him. Perhaps the first step towards 
easing the homosexual’s present state of tension 
(which is far more likely to make him a neurotic than 
to convert him to heterosexuality) is to attack his 
attackers’ two favourite words—‘unnatural,’ which is 
merely untrue, and ‘perversion,’ which might with 
more justice be applied to the tastes of those (for 
example) who enjoy watching animals being killed.— 
Yours faithfully, 

DAPHNE SLEE 
3 Heath Close, NWI11 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


Sir,—What I find distressing in the correspondence 
concerning remarks attributed to members of the 
Cambridge University Appointments Board is the 
oversensitiveness of people like Messrs. Frederic 
Raphael and P. S. C. Davis. 

Fifty per cent. of me, the paternal half, came 
from the Emerald Isle; and is well used to such 
remarks as ‘Don’t take any notice of him, he is a 
mad Irishman.’ We don’t mind. We only shout a 
little louder when our horses show marked 
superiority at Liverpool and Cheltenham. We are 
accused of telling ‘whoppers’; perhaps we do, but 
in the nicest possible way. 

When certain natives of the British Isles sing a 
song about Taffy being a Welshman, a thief and an 
uninvited guest in search of a leg of beef, the valleys 
do not ring with the cries of an oppressed Celtic 
minority. 

There have been no reports of war-like gatherings 
of the clans preparing to march on London to avenge 
the reputations of Aberdonians accused of a lack 
of generosity. 

It is said to the point of triteness that there are 
good and bad traits in all races, so why must we ban 
adverse criticism of some whilst allowing it of others? 
Toleration is one of the popular themes of the day, 
but it must be reciprocal. In addition to toleration of 
minorities, there should be tolerance by the minorities 
of a reasonable amount of criticism, at the same time 
making quite sure that it stops well short of per- 
secution. 

It is quite understandable that Jews should be 
on the lookout for persecution, the most horrible 
examples are fresh in all our memories. Surely this 
Commonwealth is the last place for them to expect 
to find it; less likely, even, than an earlier Common- 
wealth which readmitted them after an exile of nearly 
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400 years, in spite of its propensity for removing 
divine heads from regal shoulders. 

Unfortunately I do not keep back issues of your 
excellent publication, but if my memory is to bé 
relied on there was no mention of the objects of 
these comments having suffered in the slightest 
degree. 

Finally, I would like to recommend a prerequisite 
for toleration which is exported from Ireland in large 
quantities. A sense of humour.—Y ours faithfully, 

ROBERT P. SCOTT 


63 Bateman Street, Cambridge 


‘SPANISH MERCY’ 
Sir,—Allow me to protest against the unfair and 
inaccurate review of my book Spanish Mercy, which 
appeared in your columns; your reviewer has fol- 
lowed the simple plan of tearing phrases from their 
context, and perverting many of them grotesquely. 
‘Arland Ussher travelled to escape,” he says. This is 
his polite paraphrase of my harmless remark that I 
had bolted from Dublin fogs (that is, I was travelling 
for reasons of Kealth). ‘Spain forces us to examine the 
assumptions of our so-called Northern progress,’ he 
quotes me. The smear-word ‘so-called’ is an interpola- 
tion of his own. ‘His pages tumble with references 
to ... . Hemingway, de Montherlant and Unamuno.’ 
Actually, I mention Hemingway and de Montherlant 
only to criticise them. (The noble Unamuno cannot be 
assimilated to the cult of brutality.) ‘He tries to argue 
that a society with limbless beggars on its streets is 
healthier than one which hides them in hygienic (ugh) 
sanatoria.’ Let him read again my passages about the 
crippled children in Malaga. The argument he refers 
to was put forward speculatively, only to have it ably 
countered by a friend and Spanish resident. Lastly 
(for it would take too long to correct all his falsifica- 
tions) he completely distorts my account of the bull- 
running at Tordesillas. (It was distasteful enough, 
as I showed, without any need for exaggeration.) 
Evidently there are still people who cannot keep 
their heads whenever Spain is mentioned. If Mr. 
Bryden wants to represent_me as a fascist, he must 
get over my assertion, on page 168, that ‘the classless 
community is, since the Industrial Revolution, the 
only rational aim of man.’—Yours faithfully, 
ARLAND USSHER 


18 Green Road, Blackrock, Dublin 


{Ronald Bryden writes: ‘I apologise to Mr. Ussher 
for misquoting from memory the sentence from his 
preface. It read, in full: “Spain forces us to examine 
the assumptions of our Northern ‘progress’—that 
progress which seems to have led us near to an abyss.” 
I do not think my other quotations misrepresented 
his general thesis that the rest of the West (where 
“we believe only in Demos, dollars and divorce”) has 
much to learn from Spain, whose isolation from two 
centuries of industrial and egalitarian revolution has 
preserved a more “natural” order (“In Spain, man 
is still physical and whole”) which provides for 
“natural” violence and inequality. But he must excuse 
me if I cannot take this thesis wholly seriously.’— 
Editor, Spectator.]} 


THE ESTABLISHMENT 


Sir,—Brian Inglis suspects that the term ‘Establish- 
ment’ is ‘of considerably longer standing’ than the five 
years ascribed to it by Hugh Thomas, You may be 
interested to know that in 1936 Hesketh Pearson spent 
several pages of his biography of Henry Labouchere 
discussing the Establishment (by name) in its various 
manifestations in the nineteenth century. He mentions 
religion, science, painting, medicine, economics, poli- 
tics, letters, law, the army and the navy; he also sug- 
gests that it was the Establishment that checked the 
success of Sydney Smith, Samuel Butler and 
Labouchere himself. It would be interesting to know 
if Hesketh Pearson worked it all out for himself, 
or borrowed the idea from someone else; but at least 
we may be sure it is more than twenty years old.— 
Yours faithfully, 

NICOLAS WALTER 
83 Belsize Park Gardens, NW6 


* 


Sir,—Hugh Thomas’s claim to have coined the term 
‘Establishment’ in 1954 is, though no doubt sincere, 
mistaken. I heard the word used in its current sense 


by Asa Briggs in January, 1953. And Mr. Briggs; 
reference on that occasion was to ‘what is someting 
called “the Establishment” ’—so he was not coining 
the expression either. Is there any hope of finding out, 
through your correspondence columns, who did?~ 
Yours faithfully, 

BRYAN MAGEE 


Rushey Ford Farm, Box End, Kempston, Beds 


CANADA AND PEKING 


Sir,—Mr. George Edinger (‘Canadianism Emergent’ 
September 18) conveys the impression that among 
young Canadians there exists intense and genem| 
opposition to the American (and Canadian) policy of 
recognising Nationalist instead of Communist China, 
It seems to me—I am a young Canadian myself—tha 
the sample on which Mr. Edinger based his conclusion 
was probably not representative. 

A recent Gallup Poll, the results of which wer 
published in the Toronto Daily Star on July 11, ind- 
cates that whereas those Canadians opposed to 
recognising Peking had a lead of only one percentag: 
point over advocates of recognition some years ago, 
they now hold a lead of no less than twelve point, 
The Canadian electorate, the poll analysts assert 
flatly, is ‘turning from the belief that this county 
should recognise’ the Chinese Communist authorities, 

To a very substantial extent this shift of opinion 
can doubtless be attributed to older voters who once 
favoured recognition of the Red Chinese and have 
since changed their minds. But it is improbable that 
the trend against Peking would have been so pro- 
nounced if young people reaching voting age had felt 
any overwhelming ‘wrath’—to borrow Mr. Edinger’s 
word—against the China policy of the Canadian 
Government.—Yours faithfully, 

K. H. W. HILBORN 


London House, Guilford Street, WC1 


PROTECTING THE CUSTOMER 


Sir.—I cannot permit the allegations made by Mr. 
R. S. Taylor in your issue of September 18 to pass 
unchallenged. The Good Housekeeping Institute 
justifiably proud of its record of service to the public 
extending over a period of some thirty-five years. lt 
is now, and always has been, prepared to implement 
the guarantee which it gives in respect of articles to 
which its seal of guarantee is attached. 

All that the institute requires is evidence from the 
consumer that his complaint is reasonably founded. 

In Mr. Taylor’s case that evidence has not thus 
far been forthcoming. If he is prepared to say 
terms that the electric light shade which he pur 
chased and which, he complains, absorbs too much 
light was not described by the manufacturers as being 
‘for decorative purposes only,’ the institute will im- 
plement its guarantee forthwith; and that in spilt 
of the purchase having been made some two yeals 


ago.—Y ours faithfully, 
P. L. GARBUTT 


Director and Principal 


Good Housekeeping Institute, 
28-30 Grosvenor Gardens, SW1 


* 

Sir.—As a shopkeeper who tries to take an intelligent 
interest in the merchandise I buy and sell, | find the 
Good Housekeeping Institute’s guarantee quite Us 
less as a guide. Their seal does not necessarily rep 
sent the best obtainable value, quality or desist 
only a promise of a refund if the buyer is dissatisie® 
These days, any reputable retailer refunds money © 
a dissatisfied customer. What, then, is the poi at 
the guarantee? Yours faithfully, ? 
H. J. HUGH 


81 Kensington Church Street, W8 


CONSERVATIVE FUNDS 

Sir,—With reference to Lord Hailsham’s = 
appealing for funds for the Conservative — 
I suggest that no sensible person would pases 
any party which did not publish its accounts.— 
faithfully, 
, JUDITH ST. JOHN THORNTON 


13 Queen's Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent 
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Sicilian 


VER two million people in Sicily are destitute 
$s nearly so and in places in the west 
eight out of ten men have been in prison. Un- 
employment and overcrowding are intense and the 
variety of slow and sudden death does nothing to 
check the steep rise in population. Sections of the 
countryside are politically extinct—if you've been 
in prison you can’t vote. Western Sicily still abides 
by very ancient traditions of feeling and behav- 
iour and it is still radically different from anything 
we have known in the West for a great many years. 
The pickpockets in Palermo live like those in 
Fagin’s East End, and the country life, with the 
animals in the cottages, comes very close to the 
eighteenth-century Ayrshire of Robert Burns. It 
is, for us, an amazing society and these two books 
by Danilo Dolci and Gavin Maxwell,* both based 
on transcribed autobiographical statements, pro- 
vide an amazing picture of this society and of its 
desolations. 

Dolci’s work in Partenico as a social reformer 
is now celebrated, and To Feed the Hungry is a 
condensed version, admirably translated by P. D. 
Cummins, of his Inchiesta in Palermo, for which 
he was prosecuted on grounds of obscenity by the 
Christian Democrat government. His emphasis is 
social and economic; he confines himself to those 
at the point of destitution or past it and a lot of 
his depositions have a left-wing flavour. Mr. 
Maxwell, on the other hand, is a writer and travel- 
ler whose vivid, somewhat soldierly evocations are 
also familiar and his book includes his own curt 
sense of the beauty, the botany, the agriculture 
of the island, where the harvests of grain, grapes 
and olives are received as the three prime “mani- 
festations of divine goodness. It opens wonder- 
fully with his stay at a tuna-fishing post where 
the shoals are led by an intricate system of under- 
water nets, dating back to the Saracens, towards 
the mattanza, the final slaughter. But his interest in 
Sicily involves, as any serious interest in the place 
probably must, a concern for the social difficulties, 
in their most practical aspects, of the men and 
women there. This shapes nearly every one of the 
Stories he tells and while there are differences 
between the books and while he went in for a 
Wider range of types than Dolci—he has a doctor 
and a nun, who eats well ‘partly for prestige.’ the 
effect of them both is very similar. 

Dolci’s witnesses turn out to be as rich a 
Source as Maxwell's, in fact. The crippled beggar’s 
narration is hard to forget and so is the frail and 
touching pantheism of the man who is forced to 
live by collecting frogs, eels, snails and ‘greenstuff” 
—fennel, wild asparagus and the like. The story 
of his life by the shepherd boy who is in gaol for 
Stealing two bunches of herbs is especially moving. 
He has Scarcely ever met anyone outside his 
family he loves the animals he looks after, he 
inhabits a shining, Chagall-like world of moon 
and wind and the goats, and his pagan ignorance 
Seems genuinely innocent and tender. His life 
shows at least one of the meanings of the Christian 


a To Feep tue Huncry. By Danilo Dolci. (Mac- 
ibbon and Kee, 30s.) THe TEN PAINS OF DEATH. By 
avin Maxwell. (Longmans, 30s.) 


Virtue 


MILLER 


religion, of which he has only dimly heard, better 
than the Church itself: “It would be fine to live 
amongst Christians .. . but . . . they do dread- 
ful things to you—arrest you, put you in prisén, 
exile you. If you're a scarecrow like me, they won't 
bother their heads about you, but they all run after 
the rich and powerful high-ups.” 

Both of these books are practical, steeped in 
the schemes and shifts of everyday life. And Dolci 
is a practical man, far more of one than the 
rhetoric he has naturally attracted, the references 
to St. Francis, would lead one to suppose. When 
he landed recently at London Airport he talked 
not about holy matters or even about how ‘to 
feed the hungry, but about manure—how to stop 
the peasants burning it and get them to spread it 
on their land. At home he works chiefly with the 
destitute, and the road he prevailed on them to 
repair without official leave, which also had the 
authorities up in arms, is characteristic of his 
approach. He is trying to introduce certain irriga- 
tion projects, to teach the farmers new techniques 
and to persuade them to co-operate, on the assump- 
tion that it is too early to hope for large 
accessions of industry to the island. His book is a 
living record of the employment situation; it re- 
veals the factors which help to maintain the situa- 
tion in its present state—the wiles and gerry- 
manderings of the Christian Democrats. the use of 
the Mafia as a vigilante organisation for the 
‘high-ups’ or middle-class, the Church, the birth- 
rate, the system of land tenure: it reveals the 
artificial nature of the crime rate: and it reveals 
by implication the nature of the solutions embodied 
in his work in Partenico. 

The bridges that will have to be crossed before 
these conditions are transformed are, of course, 
formidable. To be restored to decency, one man 
said. Sicily needs to be submerged in the sea for 
a thousand years. If any ever was, this is an unjust 
society in which people prey on each other and 
in which quite decent people are corrupied. The 
carabiniere who spoke to Maxwell seemed a 
sympathetic man. But the prison in Palermo where 
the tortures make ‘even fishes talk’ is an integral 
feature of Sicilian life. 

Another crucial feature of the situation is the 
attitude to charity professed by the Church and 
accepted by scores of the witnesses. The very word 
“poor, which seems right for Sicily and for almost 
nowhere else ir the Wesi, implies this attitude to 
charity, implies inertness and supplication. One 
shepherd boy saw the stars as ‘a queer sort of eyes” 
and for millions of the islanders these eyes are 
God's, the eyes of a charity often inscrutably 
deferred but always about to rain down its 
blessings. 

God lights the stars his candles 

And looks upon the poor. 
There were those who told Dolci that God was 
dead or ‘in league’ with the government, but 
Yeats’s lines are a reality for the vast majority. 
Dolci has been at great pains to bring them to 
reconsider their attitude and it is ironic that his 
efforts should strike foreigners as those of a 
further charitable saint of the kind which the West 
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continues to cherish. As Aldous Huxley points out 
in his foreword, Dolci is a scientist; a reformer 
of practice and opinion, no more a mystic than 
he is a Communist—despite the Stalin Peace Prize. 

The effect of these books is to place the blame 
for the backwardness of Sicily sq tarely on the 
Christian Democrats and the Church. This 
poverty is partly due to the island’s historical 
status as a province and a dependency, but the 
Church has a deep and undoubted interest in keep- 
ing things as they are. This would hardly need 
saying, though these books give ample grounds 
for saying it, except that time and again it is not 
said at all. In the West these sufferings are felt to 
be terrible, a fit and beautiful object for the 
onslaughts of charity, but to mention the Church's 
part is sometimes felt to be in poor taste or even 
vicious. When Gavin Maxwell did mention it in 
public a few months ago, a large man was able 
to spend the rest of the meeting attacking him as 
a subtle blackguard, someone playing politics 
where benevolence alone should reign. One or 
two readers, who are no more scourges of the 
Vatican than Maxwell seems to be, may certainly 
feel that the behaviour of the Don Camillos of 
Sicily is the worst possible warrant for putting 
your trust in God. One of the fishermen in The 
Ten Pains of Death longs for a huge mattanza of 
drowning priests. In his worshipful post-campaign 
biography of the new Pope,+ ‘The Pope from the 
Fields,” Father Murphy answers ‘a resounding 
“Yes” to the Paris taxi-driver who inquired if 
John XXIII was ‘aware of the poor.’ There are 
plenty of poor for him to be aware of, a little to 
the South. 

These books will also be read, anxiously scanned 
perhaps, for signs of the virtues which are occasion- 
ally thought to be inherent in primitive and simple 
lives, for signs of what we imagine we have lost. 
And some of the virtues are thought to be heroic. 
Gavin Maxwell may have been drawn earlier on to 
write about Giuliano in the prospect of encoun- 
tering elements of barbaric heroism, and his 
curiosity carried him eagerly through his account 
of the bandit’s life and death, through their darkest 
complexities—who killed him, was he the Mafia’s 
man or whose? And Giuliano was heroic; he had 
guts and leadership: from the mountains above 
Montelepre he fired a shot that echoed into 
foreign countries and gave them a rough inkling 
of the Sicilian predicament. With his separatism 
and his hand-outs to the poor, a sort of violent 
charity, he had that predicament at heart, besides 
being an embodiment of their code of. honour. 
Here was a help for the poor people created by 
the poor people themselves. All this was bound to 
appeal to the West, where the saint and the bandit 
seem to occupy facing niches in the hall of heroes, 
as types of obsolete greatness. Giuliano’s heroism, 
however, was obsolete all right, and doomed—an 
expression of Sicilian life, but not its cure; and the 
cure, if there is to be one, is Dolci, or his methods. 
In his present book Mr. Maxwell recognises this: 
Sicily is more comprehensively presented, the 
social background completed, and the futility of 
Giuliano’s ‘charitable’ rearguard revolt is entirely 
clear. ; 

In neither of these books are there any 
Giulianos. There is pride and a taste for revenge. 
But the only true heroism is of a different order. 
The most impressive thing in the experience of 
these men is their way of sticking at the job 
of making a living and a home in the face of the 
most crucifying want and humiliation. The quality 
that cleans up their stinking slums and puts flowers 
in the window. There is nothing archaic about 
this kind of virtue, though it is ancient enough. 

+ Joun XXILL. By Francis X. Murphy. (Herbert 
Jenkins, 16s.) 
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There is no evidence here either for the view 
that the simple, unhygienic life, with faith and 
without amusement, is the nurse of all the virtues. 
Those who favour such researches into vanished 
powers will have to go to societies which are less 
cheated and demoralised than Sicily is. Sicily, per- 
haps, is too primitive. So many of these Sicilians 
are suicidally bored and embittered. So many of 
them are utterly sceptical of religion in any form. 
The only passages in the books which suggest the 
possibility of loss, of impairments of vision and 
feeling, belong to the shepherds. 

Both books chase away most of the usual 
notions of primitive virtue. But two kinds of virtue 
remain. There is the courage of these unemployed 
men and of Dolci, who works for them. And there 
is the virtue of rational forethought, of planning 
—not very heroic and a bit unfashionable in the 
West, but Dolci has made it real. 


Ecoles de Paris 


The Penguin Book of French Verse. 4: The 
Twentieth Century. Edited by Anthony 
Hartley. (5s.) 

AN effect of foreshortening is common to all 

anthologies of contemporary verse. No leisurely 

perspectives, and little in the way of received 
opinion, are available to Mr. Hartley in presenting 
the work of thirty French poets of the present 
century, though he brings to the problem all the 
discrimination that one could hope for. If there 
are too many figures in the foreground of his 
‘picture, too much movement and too little order 
and repose, it is, after all, no fault of his—so many 
of these poets are alive, or at least their ideas, their 
manifestoes and convictions, are still real enough 
not to have dwindled into footnotes. Also, of 
course, it has to do with the unusual variety of their 
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doctrines, and the variety of experiments they 
have conducted in these fifty years. 

Among thirty poets one might count almost as 
many schools and movements; and it is character- 
istic of them to take up extreme positions—more 
extreme, at least on the abstract plane, than any in 
contemporary English verse. In marked contrast 
to the rationalism of lycée philosophy or the 
accommodations of politics, there is scarcely a poet 
here but claims to use poetry as a means of chang- 
ing the world. Each school makes its uncom- 
promising edicts, and every few years there is a 
new revolution and more manifestoes, salons and 
barricades. It is hard at present to distinguish the 
poetry from the philosophy, the social attitudes, 
the undifferentiated intellectual ferment. Claudel, 
Péguy and Perse evoke different forms of primal, 
instinctive being; Valéry speaks for the self- 
regarding consciousness. Guillaume Apollinaire is 
the first ‘Cubist’ poet, and begins the long romance 
with Surrealism which lasted longer and proved 
more fruitful in France than anywhere else. But 
Dada is to be distinguished from Surrealism; and 
beyond them Eluard and Aragon make the para- 
doxical leap into Communism. Vers libre come to 
fulfilment, poésie pure is awaited like a miraculous 
birth. And beside the seers and conscious theorists 
of poetry, there are many who make a more per- 
sonal claim: lingering poétes maudits, eccentrics 
with an innocent eye like Supervielle, sophisticated 
chansonniers like Prévert and Queneau. 

One cannot, then, simply take the poetry with- 
out acknowledging the metaphysical reveries and 
prises de position from which most of it springs. 
Mr. Hartley is a helpful guide: not only in a long 
introduction and through discreet and direct prose 
translations, but by choosing so many good poems 
among the merely representative. Probably these 
fifty years do not. deserve a volume to themselves 
when as many as three centuries have gone to fill 
another volume in the series; but some dispropor- 
tion is in order if justice is done to the special 
character of the period. It may well remain an 
age more interesting for its experiments than for 
its achievement. And this foreshortened picture 
of it, with each life-size figure looming as large 
as the next, brings out just the quality of pure 
extravagance which makes experiment intcresting 
in itself. The attenuation of Valéry’s consciousness 
seems here as much an acte gratuit, a result of 
loving experiment for its own sake, as the violent 
fantasy of Dada. 

To an English ear, of course, these raids on the 
inarticulate may well have an unconvincing 
sound. Or rather, to the English mind; for to the 
ear the effect is far happier than the doctrines seem 
to promise. The obscurity or strangeness in the 
conception of these poems is often resolved in the 
poetry itself. What emerges is poetry of a wonder- 
ful precision, exact in poise and gesture, and 
clearly related to older traditions of French litera- 
ture. This is most apparent in the profusion of 
lyrics of the Surrealist movement, but it holds not 
only for them. However experimental or revolu- 
tionary, these poets strike one as free to accept 
a great deal more of their past than their English 
contemporaries. They are not engaged on the hard 
task of remaking a tradition; the French language 
has remained an extraordinarily secure instrument 
in their hands, and they have an entire tradition at 
their disposal. Not only their immediate ancestors, 
Baudelaire, Rimbaud and Mallarmé, are obvi- 
ously echoed here, but Hugo’s alexandrine, all 
the Romantics, and La Fontaine, and the rhetoric 
of the seventeenth century. The poets range with 
a freedom which gives many pieces in this book 
a reminiscent charm or an air of elegant variation. 
It helps to compensate for the theoretical prob- 
lems with which the book bristles, and makes in 
itself for a good anthology. ROBERT TAUBMAN 
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76 Per Cent. Agree 


White and Coloured: the behaviour of British 
people towards coloured immigrants. By 
Michael Banton. (Cape, 21s.) 

Mr. BANTON is puzzled. He cannot square the 
Obvious discrimination against coloured people 
with his belief that most Britons have little colour 
prejudice. On his opening page he poses the 
paradox, ‘Why should coloured people so often 
be shabbily treated when the vast majority of 
individual Britons are favourably disposed to- 
wards them?’ 

The evidence about British attitudes comes 
mainly from a new survey made by Mr. Banton. 
He interviewed fifty ordinary voters in each of 
six districts: Alcester (a rural area in Warwick- 
shire), Coventry, Leith, Hawick, Leeds and 
Ipswich. They were shown a set of cards contain- 
ing statements like ‘Coloured people have stronger 
sexual urges than white people,’ and ‘A lot of the 
coloured people here are very clever,’ and asked 
whether they agreed or not. Seventy-six per cent. 
agreed that ‘Coloured people are just as good as 
us when they have the same training and oppor- 
tunities.’ 

One thing wrong with this is that the six districts 
can hardly be representative of the country as a 
whole. What the ‘vast majority of individual 
Britons’ think is still unknown. The. other thing 
wrong is that less than half the people questioned 
had ever come across coloured immigrants at all, 
I doubt whether many West Indians have yet 
moved out of Notting Hill into Alcester. Since the 
informants have no experience of their own to 
draw on, it is not surprising that they appear un- 
prejudiced. Many of them may have answered the 
way they thought the questioner wanted them to. 

About the existence of discrimination in dis- 
tricts where coloured people live and compete 
with white there is no doubt at all. In a series of 
vivid chapters Mr. Banton shows us something 
of what it is like to be a coloured person in dock- 
land, in the universities, and in industrial cities 
like London and Birmingham. He draws here 
mainly on what other people have written. | was 
most struck by the lengthy extracts from the un- 
published manuscripts of two students, Eyo 
Bassey Ndem on Negroes in Manchester, and 
Miss Sheila Webster on coloured students at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

The general picture is disturbing. It can be sum- 
marised by the words which Mr. Banton quotes 
from Peter Abrahams, the South African novelist. 
Mr. Abrahams is walking in Birmingham: 

I hailed a nice-looking young chap near the 
centre of the town, tried on a West Indian accent 
and asked for directions to Small Heath. He 
averted his face, side-stepped and kept moving. 
I tried another older man, prosperous-looking. 
He mumbled something and kept moving. . . - 
One man directed me to what I knew was the 
wrong bus; a woman raised her nose in the alt. 
Then a young Indian who had seen me snubbed 
crossed the road and came solicitously to me . -- 
he advised me that it was better to ask directions 
of coloured people. 

I would put more weight on this than on 4 
hundred attitude surveys in Alcester. If we wish to 
understand the behaviour of white towards 
coloured, and coloured towards white, detailed 
accounts are needed of what actually happens 10 
districts like Notting Hill, Nottingham 40 
Birmingham. We need more studies of the ki 
that Mr. Banton himself made so well in Stepney 
and reported in his previous book The Coloured 
Quarter. If we knew more, we might be able to 
prevent racial relations inside Britain being-trans 
formed, for the worse, just when Britain’s relations 
with its former colonies are being transformed for 
the better. MICHAEL YOUNG 
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The Way the World Ends 


Rocket Wife. By Irmgard Gréttrup. (André 
Deutsch, 16s.) 
Level 7. By Mordecai Roshwald. (Heinemann, 
15s.) 

THESE diaries, one fact and the other fiction, are 
about what happens to humanity when the rocket 
is master. Irmgard Gréttrup was sent to Russia 
with her husband in 1946; he was ordered to re- 
construct the V2, on which he had worked at 
Peenemunde. For seven years, first near Moscow 
and then on an inaccessible island in the Volga, 
she noted down her reactions to rockets and Rus- 
sians. Her husband’s importance ensured VIP 
treatment, though somewhat nastily modified; 
there were frequent clashes with the Soviet bureau- 
cracy, aS well as trouble from discontented 
German colleagues. Frau Gréttrup combines intel- 
ligence with a formidable harsh loyalty to the 
standards of the German bourgeoisie, and so 
found much to deplore on all sides. It was very 
hard for a European to be surrounded by Asiatics, 
disgusted by the peasants, the muddle, the laziness, 
the indifference to human life. Let us concentrate 
on the muddle, and avoid quarrelling with Frau 
Gréttrup. It is interesting that the Russians care- 
lessly lost the equipment sent from Germany, 
wired up the rockets any old how, did every- 
thing on the cheap, and held up development 
with absurd bureaucratic squabbles. Comparing 
all this with the model factory at Peene- 
munde, it was hard to believe that anything 
impressive could come of it. Yet after a year the 
V2 was fired successfully: after ten the first 
sputnik; and after twelve the first, moon-rocket. 
Frau Gréttrup met only one Russian who seemed 
acceptably civil and intelligent: and she makes no 
attempt to explain how such inefficiency and care- 
lessness triumphed in the end. 

She is, however, shrewd on a more important 
issue: the indifference of her husband and his 
colleagues to everything but the rocket, ‘the blind 
obsessionalism of the scientist’ that “makes him the 
tool of the state." Her husband bothered no more 
about Stalin than he had done about Hitler—they 
were simply the ultimate source of necessary 
money. This morbid self-dedication to a weapon, 
without regard to its political and military purpose 
(‘War must serve Science’), is the most alarming 
topic in the book. The other matter of_crucial 
interest is the account of the rocket-making com- 
munity, exiled, divided into those who were slack 
with boredom and those who were alert with 
blinkered intelligence. But Frau Grdéttrup, 
obsessed with her own passion for the fatherland, 
does not see how the small community was a 
mirocosm of the whole postwar world. 

Mr. Roshwald is more philosophical. Both sides 
are fully prepared for a defensive H-bomb war; 
the top people—those who will press the buttons— 
and their necessary satellites. go to the bottom, an 
impregnable shelter 4,000 feet below ground, with 
all the necessaries of life, including air, for 500 
years, but no exit. All they have to do is maintain 
a constant state of preparedness for button- 
pushing. They are chosen for their deficiency in 
ordinary emotion and their ability to support 
synthetic life, including synthetic food and mar- 
Tage, and, because space is short, an absence of 
books. If there is a war they will perhaps be the 
inheritors of the earth. If a man is shown, despite 
brainwashing, to love his mother, the psycholo- 
8isis go to work. An accident starts the war, but 
reprisals are fully automatic and begin before the 
apology or the rockets arrive. What follows hap- 
Pens inevitably; appropriately the plot of the book 
itself is almost fully automatic. But it is more than 
merely mechanically satisfying. Sanity and love, 
it Says, are part of the human condition, and after 


the catastrophe they may return: but they may 
return too late. 


The potency of Mr. Roshwald’s fable derives | 


from its being so near to actuality. Not only the | 


power of the weapon, but the headshrinking that | 
made this power possible, are facts of contempor- | 


ary life. Only in recent times has the pursuit of | 


knowledge for its own sake ceased to be regarded | 


as irresponsible: and when the pursuit depends 
upon large State subsidies we have a classic 
Faustian bargain. If those of us who have no part 
in the bargain are bored, the advertisements and 
the dailies will wash the humanity out of us; if 
there are any cranks or Aldermaston marchers left, 
space will be found for them, says Mr. Roshwald, 


on Level 2. He shows us no character of the old- | 


fashioned kind, happy about birth and sorry about 
death—Level 7 could not hold such a one. This 
book, a notable achievement, misses the heights 
because it promotes anxiety rather than indigna- 


tion. Humanity returns only with the onset of | 


radiation sickness, sees what is left of the planet, 
and expires with the readiness of Lear. 


FRANK KERMODE | 


The Great Unrealised Potential 
The Seven Skies, By John Pudney. (Putnam, 30s.) 


TRANSPORT aviation was a gift from the gods to 
the British Empire and Commonwealth. Yet 
successive governments have prevented the bene- 
fits of that gift from being realised. That is the 
central fact which this study of the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation and its forerunners 
makes clear. H. G. Wells saw the potentialities 
and declared that a ‘boldly conceived air service 
is essential to our Imperial pretensions.’ Hosts 


of men of vision saw that the Commonwealth | 
was a ready-made and ideal frame upon which to | 


hang air lines for mails, passengers and freight. 
But ill-informed criticism, mainly in Parliament, 


forced the country’s ‘chosen instrument to model | 
itself on the lines of foreign companies; to concern | 


itself with competing directly with American car- 


riers rather than with improving Commonwealth 


communications. 





It is a remarkable and a sad story. Mr. John | 
Pudney gives it a personal flavour without intrud- | 


ing personal opinions. The conflict between Sir 
John Reith, as he then was, and the much greater 
man aeronautically, Mr. George Woods Hum- 
phery. who had been managing director of 


Imperial Airways through the most difficult years, | 
was the outcome of Parliament's muddled ideas | 


of what aviation could do and of how it could 
serve the country. But Reith’s view that it was a 


simple contrast between the ‘dividends motive and | 


the public services motive’ was incorrect and un- 
just to Woods Humphery, whose politically 
manceuvred resignation was a heavy blow to 
British aviation. Considering the political inter- 
ference to which the Corporation has been sub- 
jected. one must look upon BOAC’s more recent 
record as praiseworthy, although it seems prob- 
able that it is now entering another period when 


it will have to call upon the taxpayer's support. | 


Mr. Pudney’s achievement in marshalling the vast 
amount of information that was put before him 
and in constructing from it a story which does 
not miss the lighter side, yet which presents a true 
picture, is valuable at the present time. For the 
reader can see at once that the recent discussions 
about the advisability of developing supersonic 
aircraft are no more than repetitions in a different 


key of discussions that have taken place in the | 


past. The book points with uncompromising 
clarity to the risks that will attend the continued 
lack of a firm Commonwealth air policy in the 
future. OLIVER STEWART 








I Forgot 
to Tell You 


L. E. JONES 


The author of A Victorian Boyhood 
(‘the exceptional distinction with 
which he writes’ SUNDAY TIMES) An 
Edwardian Youth (‘A masterpiece’ 
TIME & TIDE) and Georgian Afternoon 
(‘writes quite superbly’ SPECTATOR) 
has added a volume of random rem- 
iniscences and comments, written as 
beguilingly as before, and from the 
same highly individual viewpoint. 
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MICHEL DEL CASTILLO 
Theauthorof Tanguyand TheGuitar 
(described by the TABLET as ‘a small 
perfect tragedy, very harrowing’) 
writes here about the Spanish Civil 
War. He has a deep feeling for the 
contradictions of civil war, and 
vividly shows their effect on widely 
differing people. 16s. 


Sealed with 
a Loving Kiss 


Davip HUGHES 


By the author of A Feeling in the Air, 
this is the story of two young people 
whose plunge into a manufactured 
love affair forces them to shed their 
illusions and to struggle towards true 
adulthood. 155. 


Mother 
Was Always 
in Love 


PuHitip VAN RENSSELAER 


The career of a beautiful woman who 
trails her way from one affair and 
gilded playground to another, seen 
through the eyes ofherson. _16s. 
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Graces and Disgraces 


The Temple of the Golden Pavilion. By Yukio 
Mishima, Translated by Ivan Morris. (Secker 
and Warburg, 18s.) 

The Workhouse Graces. By Una Troy. (Heine- 
mann, 15s.) 

The Brink. By John Brunner. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 

Brought up in Bloomsbury. By Polly Hobson. 
(Constable, 12s. 6d.) 

The Fume of Poppies. By Jonathan Kozol. 
(Michael Joseph, 13s. 6d.) 

In his new novel Yukio Mishima interprets the 

events leading to the burning of a Kyoto temple 

by a neurotic Zen novice in 1950. Mizoguchi is 
ugly and a stutterer: the Golden Temple symbol- 
ises ‘beauty’ for him and, as such, cuts him off 
from normal life. When he gazes at a woman’s 
breast, it is transformed into the Temple: beauti- 
ful but sterile. Eventually, for motives less clear- 
cut than my synopsis suggests, he sets fire to the 

Temple. The book ends: ‘I felt like a man who 

settles down for a smoke after finishing a job of 

work. I wanted to live.’ 

If the rest of the novel were as economical, as 
honest, as this, it would be a remarkable work. 
Unfortunately Mishima gives the impression of 
striving to be simultaneously a very Western 
novelist (philosophical disquisitions and conscien- 
tious documentation) and a very Eastern novelist 
(symbols galore). That the philosophising bores is 
not the translator’s fault: when he is given a 
chance (as in the fine description of an approach- 
ing typhoon and such visualisations as ‘My soli- 
tude grew more and more obese, just like a pig’) 
he makes the most of it. But this novel is a carica- 
ture of post-war Japanese fiction. Mizoguchi is 


“the typical hero: unhealthy, nastily conscious 


about his perversities, alternately arrogant and 
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self-abasing, an inveterate imtellectualiser yet 
contemptuous of reason. The incidents are 
similarly typical: a young woman squeezes milk 
out of her breast into a cup of tea held by an army 
officer; Mizoguchi tramples on the belly of a 
pregnant prostitute; Kashiwagi tells how he raped 
a widow of sixty as she worshipped his club- 
iar 

After speaking of the book’s Dostoievskian 
quality, its ‘power,’ Miss Nancy Wilson Ross re- 
marks in her introduction that the episodes are 
mostly ‘presented free of judgment.’ Despite its 
nominally powerful incidents, I would say that the 
novel is conspicuously lacking in power—and 
precisely because it is devoid of moral sensibility 
(which, by the way, is not exclusively a ‘Puritan,’ 
or even Western, accessory). Consequently noth- 
ing really matters: the trampling of the prostitute 
is unpleasant, not powerful; the burning of the 
Temple is shocking and ridiculous (in the way that 
the price of tobacco is), not powerful; the hero 
could eat his mother raw and we should only feel 
a faint disgust with the author. We have estab- 
lished no moral connection with Mizoguchi; as a 
character he is rather less ‘powerful’ than Alice’s 
Red Queen. The episodes are gratuitous, just as 
the recurring ‘symbols’ omit to symbolise. But the 
book is certainly of cautionary interest, e.g., to 
our current Zenthusiasts. 

How different is the home life of ‘the Work- 
house Graces’! Sisters Peter, Paul and Borgia (the 
cook, of course) are tending the workhouse’s last 
survivor. When she dies, they will be recalled to 
their convent, ruled by an icy upper-class Mother 
Superior. However, Fate takes a not altogether 
Christian hand, and they end with more ‘guests’ 
than they began with. The good characters are 
rewarded, by being helped to America or matri- 
mony, and the bad are punished, though only by 
being foiled. The Workhouse Graces is ‘library 
fiction’ at its most accomplished. Within the con- 
ventions, it is beyond criticism. Life simply isn’t 
like that : we wish it were. 

The events of The Brink, or something analo- 
gous, could happen, one fears. A Russian missile 
crashes near an Air Force base in Nebraska. It 
turns out to be a failed space-rocket, but the 
retaliatory bombers have passed the point of no 
recall, and the Third World War has started— 
except that Colonel Goldwater, acting on a hunch, 
has recalled the bombers. He is arrested for dis- 
obeying orders. One is permitted to save.the world 
only if one does so in accordance with service 
regulations. There’s a good story here, marred by 
the booming voice in which it is told: rather like 
a pacifist sermon accompanied by grinding of 
teeth and brandishing of fists. The characters are 
primitive; Mr. Brunner cares only for getting his 
message across: ‘though nobody wants war, some 
people need war.’ But he paints a blacker picture 
than perhaps he intended—in fact most of his 
characters seem to want war—and is hard put to 
it to end his novel without ending the world. 
Maybe he’s not far out at that: dance on the 
brink long enough, and war declares itself. 

The remaining novels are about love. Love, 
alas, is what makes publishers’ lists go round. At 
the age of twelve, ‘Joe’ goes to live with her 
artistic uncle and aunt (and Mel, the third person 
of the ménage and not half as charming a chap 
as the author thinks) in Percy Street. After a 
decent interval she presses her virginity upon 
Mel: ‘Everybody else is always getting in and out 
of bed, so why shouldn’t 1?’ (That’s what practi- 
cally every fictional character says these days, as 
soon as conceived.) Later she marries a solicitor 
and leads a nice ordinary cultivated life in Ken- 
sington. One day she will probably write a neat 
and entertaining book about how she was Brought 
up in Bloomsbury. 


The Fume of Poppies, concerning two students 
who run away from Harvard and make love alj 
over, is similarly epitomised in one of its sentences, 
“‘Wendy’s skirts had a way of riding up.’ 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


Feudal Masterpieces 


From Baroque to Rococo. By Nicholas Powell, 
(Faber, 50s.) 

Italian Villas and Palaces. By Georgina Masson, 
(Thames and Hudson, £4 4s.) 


UNTIL a year ago the English reader had a far better 
chance of studying the arts of the Fiji Islands than 
some of the very greatest masterpieces of Euro- 
pean architecture—the palaces and churches of 
Austria and Germany in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Now at last a flood of books 
on these wonderful achievements seems to be on 
the way. Following Mr. Bourke’s excellent guide 
to the Baroque Churches of Central Europe comes 
Mr. Powell's From Baroque to Rococo. The area 
covered is much the same, though Mr. Powell also 
discusses secular buildings and carries the story 
up to the beginnings of neo-classicism. His book 
will be of the greatest possible use both to students 
and travellers, but it is deliberately austere and 
concentrates exclusively on the architecture itself. 
Mr. Powell rightly refers to the extreme import- 
ance of symbolism and colour, but devotes only a 
rare glance to the equally vital cultural and social 
framework within which these buildings were 
designed. 

Sooner or later we will have to tackle the 
problem of how such an astonishing architec- 
ture flourished at this time. And it is a most com- 
plex problem. The fantasy and brilliance of 
decorative detail, which have so often in the past 
been quite wrongly taken to indicate frivolity, are 
in fact usually the outward manifestations of the 
most rigorous intellectual planning and an intricacy 
of religious symbolism unknown since the late 
Middle Ages. Extremely lavish architecture of this 
kind seems to flourish best in feudal conditions, 
where the curiously similar tastes of aristocrat and 
peasant can meet with no interference from the 
intellectual middle class. It is significant that when 
Leibnitz was told that the Emperor was planning 
to build a great library in Vienna he wanted only 
one thing, that the books should be accessible with- 
out his having to use a ladder—not a problem that 
worried the Emperor much. Considerations of this 
kind played little part in the courtly and mystical 
civilisation which developed out of that earlier 
‘economic miracle’ which followed the ravages ¥ 
the Thirty Years’ War. While the Enlightenment 
was already well under way in France and 
England, South Germany was ruled by princes 
and monastic orders in a manner more like 
the fourteenth than the eighteenth century. The 
heavily taxed inhabitants of these regions cal 
scarcely have appreciated their luck in having 
among their number some of the greatest 
European architects—Balthasar Neumann, J. M. 
Fischer and many others. It is a pity that there are 
not more illustrations in Mr. Powell’s book (0 
give us a chance to appreciate the full measure 
their greatness. ; 

Italian Villas and Palaces \ooks at first sight like 
one of those all too familiar books of hackneyed 
plates with scrappy notes on coloured blotting 
paper. But this impression is entirely misleading. 
The photographs are of the very highest qualily 
and the notes are extremely informative. !) 
range of buildings described and illustrated 8 
very wide and includes some superb examp' 
that are unobtainable elsewhere and that will be 


unknown to all but the most thorough experts 
FRANCIS HASKELL 
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Long View of Linklater 


The Merry Muse. By Eric Linklater. (Cape, 16s.) 
Magnus Merriman. By Eric Linklater. (Penguin 
Books, 3s. 6d.) 

ReaDING The Merry Muse, and chasing Magnus 
once more over the picaresque road which leads 
him home to Orkney and the salty harshness of 
reality, makes me ponder again the queer nature 
of the Establishment Game which we reviewers 
play. Somebody from Grimsby or Middlesbrough 
writes a goodish novel about middling low-life 
in Grimsby or Middlesbrough. Some metropolitan 
reviewers are tickled pink to learn that people 
from Grimsby or Middlesbrough are human too. 
The novel is justly praised; then unwisely over- 
praised; then the gossip-writers move in. A fashion 
is confirmed and for some years the reviewers pay 
for their initial enthusiasm by owlishly assessing 
dreary imitations laboriously manufactured by 
boily boys who would be better off teaching gram- 
mar, if they know any. 

Genius can look after itself, no doubt, but 
heaven knows what damage is done to potential 
talent of a respectable order by our persistent 
inflation of the second- and third-rate by the 
young and tender. New books pile up, and from 
too many of them comes a thin whine that scarcely 
merits the name of ‘protest’ and soon ceases to 
amuse. Hate, envy, malice, gracelessness and greed 
are great sport, of course, but only when they are 
demonstrated by someone with a grasp of the 
world and a genuinely comic view of it. It is not 
only in newspaper headlines that irony is danger- 
ous. There is no satire so outrageous that people 
will not take it literally. There is no articulate 
eccentric who cannot get himself a following. Re- 
viewers in their small way, and in their bigger 
way those who operate the wurlitzers of publicity, 
have a responsibility. Let a youth do his agonised 
sparring match with God, or God knows what, 
not in private as is usual but in public; let one or 
two good reviewers be captivated by the spectacle; 
and before you can whisper Pascal or Tupper, 
here is a national hero with disciples crying 
anguish. Between the reek of brimstone on the 
one hand and the stink of vomit and brilliantine 
on the other there is little enough fresh air these 
days in which the ordinary everyday smell of 
humanity can make itself felt. 

Behind the spectacles and beneath that great 
bald dome the eyes of Mr. Linklater look out 
keenly on the desirable world. There is a glint of 
the white-maa’s ferocity in them, perhaps? The 
prose well matches the face that one meets on the 
back of the Penguins, and the north-easterly 
coolness that comes off the page has the tang of 
Sanity in it. 

Two things surprise me now. One is the extreme 
Scottishness of Linklater. When I was younger 
and still more ignorant, and hungry for a Scot- 
tishness as blatant as the war-pipe, the writings 
of Mr. Linklater struck me as highly Englified 
affairs. Certainly the Celtic Twilight never cast a 
violet shadow on that splendid brow, and as for 
national frenzy, the reader may be referred to 
the fine ripe fruit, in Magnus Merriman, of his 
One incursion into romanticism. The cast of his 
mind is too sceptical, his muse too hard-headed, 
for such ploys. He writes out of a long Lowland 
tradition of sharp-edged preoccupation with the 
here-and-now and impatience with all manner of 
pie-in-the-sky, and many a poet from the Makars 
©2 Would see in him a kindred spirit. It never 
occurred to me until now to see him in that tradi- 
tion which, in verse, came to a spectacular stop 
with Burns. The other thing that surprises me is 
that his reputation has been done something less 
than justice during recent years. Perhaps it is his 
toial lack of pretentiousness, the direct nature of 
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his imagination, his steadfast inability to be 
solemn while considering such natural functions 
as copulation, the sardonic steadiness with which 
he views our absurdities—maybe it is this, as 
well as his unevenness, which makes him poor 
copy for literary speculators and the predators 
of the gossip columns which follow their lead. 


It is somehow characteristic of him that at a 
time when we are often told about the growing 
solemnity of youth and the likelihood of another 
bout of earnest dullness, he should come out with 
a comedy which celebrates the world, the flesh 
and old Adam with an ebullience that half a dozen 
of his heavier-handed juniors in the trade could 
not muster among them. The Merry Muse is a 
highly extravagant bit of work. His principal 
character. Max Arbuthnot, is a respectable, rich 
Edinburgh lawyer, aged sixty. with such an 
appetite that he gladly tumbles a young woman 
on the floor of his office : 


In the room below, the attention of Hoyle 
and the junior accountant was again directed to 
the curious rhythmic movement of the ceiling. 
For a little while they stared at it with bewilder- 
ment and a wild surmise; and then, as another 
flake of dislodged plaster fell on his ledger, 
Atkinson let out a wistful sigh. 

‘If | know anything,’ he said . . . 

‘You know very little, said Hoyle. .. . 

This kind of thing, which abounds. looks simple 
and is anything but. It is no small feat to create 
a solid character like Max, supply him with a 
local habitation and a name, make him wholly 
credible, and then inflate him until he is twice the 
size of life. The plot allows Mr. Linklater to set 
into the middle of his comedy a kind of Dionysiac 
interlude which may lead vulgar Westerners like 
myself to second thoughts about Edinburgh. Max’s 
miserable sister in Peebles finds herself on her 
husband's death with a curious book on her hands 
which, she has been led to believe, may be worth 
something. Max takes over the book, a first 
edition of The Merry Muses, Burns's collection 
of bawdy songs, with eight leaves of manuscript 
obscenities of matchless brilliance, in Burns’s own 
hand, sewn into the back. He must first, and 
quietly, establish their authenticity, so he calls in 
the aid of a Highland poet whom he knows (and 
whom his married daughter knows better). This is 
the darkly melancholy Yacky Doo (Eachainn 
Dubh—Black Hector). Yacky Doo loses the book 
and before you can say ‘Whistle and I'll come to 
ye. my lad’ the verses at the back have been copied 
out and.circulated round Edinburgh. For days no 
work is done. Typewriters are silent. Housewives 
abandon their stoves. Stern accountants and 
advocates smile like Silenus. ‘And presently from 
the Gardens came a chorus of gentle rapture like 
the moan of doves in immemorial elms.’ The 
Athens of the North, it will be seen, compares 
more than favourably with the pleasure grounds of 
Antioch. It says a great deal for Mr. Linklater’s 
energy of imagination that he can ram such an 
improbable cadenza into his comedy and nearly 
get away with it. In another ludicrous scene he 
takes death itself in his comic stride. Poor Yacky 
Doo, the black, beloved Gael who finds the world 
not worth living in, is killed by a car. He has a 
magnificently farcical funeral attended by assorted 
literary pundits, most of them straight from life. 


Neatness is not the sort of formal quality we 
should particularly look for in Mr. Linklater’s 
work. What matters is his view of the world and 
the energy with which he embodies it in comic 
terms. May he grow increasingly outrageous 
through his sixties and seventies, correcting our 
solemnities by drawing attention, in any damned 
way he likes, to our hairy tails. 

IAIN HAMILTON 
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Ogu and Shango 


Voodoo in Haiti. By Alfred Metraux. (André 
Deutsch, 30s.) 


ForGET, first. the Congo and Vachel Lindsay. At 
its height in the eighteenth century, when up to a 
hundred thousand Africans a year were shipped 
to the New World plantations, the slave trade 
cast its nets from Gambia to Angola. But its staple 
markets for 200 years were the shallow beaches of 
the Bight of Benin, the tragic coast of Togoland, 
Dahomey and western Nigeria. They were fed by 
the populous kingdoms of the Yoruba and Fon: 
peoples of ancient, elaborate and bloody religion, 
centred on the cult of ancestors and a pantheon of 
strong nature-gods. Some of their deities raise 
familiar echoes—Ogu the blacksmith, lord of fire 
and war; Shango the thunderer, with his double 
axe; Ezili the fair, wanton and bejewelled; 
Damballah, the serpent coiled around the world, 
and Legba the messenger, master of ways and 
oracles. To serve them, a large priestly caste pur- 
sued in monastic sanctuaries a highly formalised 
rite and discipline; ceremonies of Byzantine 
theatricality, chants of astonishing intricate 
classicism, dances whose every gesture was lan- 
guage. These were the sole possessions the slaves 
took with them to the West Indies. 

What happened to all this in the New World is 
roughly what happened to Christianity. Voodoo, 
the Haitian survival of Dahomey fetishism, is of 
about an age with Methodism and bears the same 
relation to dark old Africa as Billy Graham to the 
Vatican. The scarcity of clergy in the colonies, the 
isolation of backwoods settlements, bred the same 
decay of. formal dogma, the same proliferation of 
prophets and sects, the same reliance on enthus- 
iasm and personal possession by the spirit. 
Voodoo is a ‘revivalist’ religion, with all the 
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nineteenth-century chapel décor of whitewash, 
paper wreaths and oleographs. The same ecstatic, 
nasal psalmody rings from the tin-roofed taber- 
nacles of Haiti’s valleys and the Southern bible- 
belt. Much of the resemblance, of course, results 
from borrowings. Ignored for decades by the 
churches (baptism raised uneasy questions of 
spiritual equality), the slaves and their descendants 
felt free to take and refurbish for their own cult 
the more entertaining Christian sacraments, saints 
and feasts. During the Haitian church’s war on 
voodoo in the early 1940s, priests were instructed 
to burn sacred posters found in suspect houses, 
and break crosses in cemeteries showing signs of 
use by voodoo’s bawdy, black-spectacled tribe of 
dancing death-spirits, the Guédé, with their leader 
Baron Samedi. 


All this could be called a degradation. Dr. 
Metraux, who spent long periods in the Haitian 
hinterland compiling this lucid guide through the 
luxuriance of voodoo faith and custom, views it 
with a cheerful, sociological eye as a uniquely 
vivid, lively achievement of popular imagination. 
He leaves to Herskovits and Mercier the compari- 
son of African origins, accepting with pleasure the 
transported gods’ homely creole transformations, 
the winsome mulatto airs of Ezili, the bluff patois 
oaths of Ogu. He admits the undergrowth of 
magic and fraud which surrounds the cult itself, 
and sees with pity the terrible need which is 
yoodoo’s soil. But he conveys with admiration the 
cult’s progress from an expression of fear of a 
menacing environment into a mastery of it by art; 
the fashioning of that impoverished Gauguin 
landscape into a mythology of green sea, white 
cock, black goat and scarlet tree. 

RONALD BRYDEN 





The Spectator 


OCTOBER 4, 1834 


In France and some of the German States, the regular 
employment of the military in public works is prac- 
tised: it is found that even the strongest governments 
wili not be able much longer to exact from their 
industrious subjects the means of supporting armies 
in idleness. Even with a view to their efficiency in 
time of war, it would be wise to accustom the soldiery 
to harder labour than boot-cleaning and musket- 
polishing. But it is derogatory, we suppose, in the 
opinion of martinets, to the military profession to be 
employed in labour which has for its object any thing 
less dignified than the cutting of throats or the destruc- 
tion of cities. 
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HATS OFF TO THE WORLD BANK 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It is a pity that Mr. Khrushchev 
did not make a call in America 
on Mr. Eugene Black, the Presi- 
dent of the World Bank, and 
make himself familiar with 
what that international organ- 
isation is doing for the finance 
of the underdeveloped countries 
of the world. It is something of 
which Western capitalism can 
be reasonably proud. The 
World Bank, having just 
doubled its capital, is meeting this week to receive 
its annual report for the year ending June. It is 
now making loans at the rate of $700 million a 
year, and as a result of the increase in the sub- 
scriptions of member governments from $9,500 
million to $18,400 million (our UK share being 
£232 million), I hope that the rate of lending 
can be stepped up to $1,000 million a year. 

As everyone knows, the World Bank is a strictly 
business organisation which exists to make long- 
term loans for sound development projects, mainly 
in the fields of transport, power, agriculture and 
heavy industry, which are likely to stimulate 
private investment in the future. To meet the 
development needs of some of the poorer coun- 
tries which cannot satisfy World Bank loan re- 
quirements it is proposed, at this week’s meeting, 
to set up an International Development Agency 
with a capital of $1,000 million. All this is to the 
good, especially if Mr. Black’s team of broad- 
minded technical experts have the running of it. 
The value of the economic and technical business 
surveys conducted by these enthusiasts, trained in 
the Bank’s staff college, the Economic Develop- 
ment Institute, cannot be overestimated. 

So far the World Bank has made loans in sup- 
port of some 600 different projects in fifty 
different countries to the tune of over $4,500 mil- 
lion. As the member countries have invested in 
the same projects at least as much of their own 
capital, it can be said that the World Bank has 
been instrumental in creating $10,000 million of 
new resources. Of the $700 million loaned last 
year half was taken by its Asian members, about 
a fifth by Latin American and 16 per cent. by 
African. India was the largest individual borrower 
with $50 million for power and $85 million for the 
railways. That was entirely proper, for the suc- 
cessful completion of the vast development pro- 
gramme of the Indian Government is of the first 


importance for the Western world. One might say 
without too much exaggeration that the survival 
of Western capitalism depends upon it. 

The World Bank has already invested heavily 
in Indian steel, oil refineries, power, irrigation, 
railway and harbour works, and when the third 
and final five-year plan begins on April 1, 1961, 
at an overall capital cost of $21,000 million, it 
will be a difficult task to find the estimated foreign 
exchange short-fall now estimated at $4,200 mil- 
lion. It is interesting to see that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has made the first offer to help with a credit 
of nearly $400 million. But it was the World Bank 
and its members who came to the rescue when the 
fulfilment of India’s second five-year plan looked 
like being frustrated by the shortage of foreign 
exchange in 1958. Mr. Black called a conference 
in Washington of the interested lenders and asa 
result the plan was trimmed and the international 
loans arranged to cover the estimated short-fall 
of exchange of around $1,000 million up to 
March, 1961. At a further conference in March 
this year no further help was considered necessary, 
I hope that the World Bank will not try to slow 
down the programme. If the Indian economy at 
the end of the third five-year plan is found at last 
to be paying its way externally it will be the 
greatest achievement of Western capitalist finance, 
It will also be the most wonderful success for Mr. 
Nehru’s very able government and civil service. 

Incidentally, it was due to the good offices of 
the President of the World Bank that the dispute 
between India and Pakistan over the waters of the 
Indus basin is now in process of settlement. Diplo- 
matic negotiations for the settling of international 
economic rows seem to come naturally to Mr. 
Black, who brought the UK and Egypt together 
over the disputed Suez claims. 

The World Bank is not, of course, the only 
international agency for development loans. The 
United Nations has set up a special fund to help 
the poorer underdeveloped countries to provide 
themselves with the basic knowledge indispensable 
for economic growth. It is to be financed by 
voluntary subscriptions up to an initial $100 mil- 
lion, and the British Commonwealth is to be one 
of the chief subscribers. The money is to be spent 
on research institutes, training facilities and on 
special projects designed to demonstrate ‘the 
wealth-producing potential of unsurveyed natural 
resources.’ Obviously it will be a fine promoter 
for later development loans undertaken by the 
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Solution on Oct. 16 


ACROSS 
1 The little bull? (6) 
4 he returns to father and child 
(8) 
9 Country relations of the critic? (6) 
10 No more migraine in the spring 


(4-4) 

12 Say when! (4, 4) 

13 Confused sia from the Near 
East (6) 

15 A woolly tale (4) 

16 — of police might get rattled 
(10) 

19 I’m so stingy, he might say se 

20 ‘The legend of an —— hou 
(Chesterton) (4) 

23 Yellow victory in a fluid, fluid 
state (6) 

25 Novice in the making of a tart 


(4-4) 

27 Halt in vain, clearly (8) 

28 et night baby-sitter up 
North? (6) 


29 a a tot to go off with a bang 


30 Distinguished botanist about to 
inquire for bottles (6) 


DOWN 
1 Hence, one must walk—for a 
tonic? (7) ‘ 
2 Skilful on estates, but superior (9) 
3 ‘Or emptied some dull —— to 


the drains’ (Keats) (6) 
5 One law for Holly? (4) 
6 Pale star of wrestling (8) 
7 No bath for an old royal visitor! 


(5) 

8 Grief in a Homeric lapse (7) 

11 Where are the strays? O, in 
dump (7) 

14 Whom’s the letter from? It’s 
Peel! (7) 

17 He tears up from the river (9) 

18 It fires the spirit (8) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
a beok token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened on Oct. 13. Address solutions: Cred No. 1057, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


19 Duffer set the pace, though 
blindfolded (7) 

21 Ducks who put their foot right 
into it! (7) 

22 Dropping an ‘h’ here might get 
one a coral island (6) 

24 ‘Here at the quiet —— of the 
world’ (Tennyson) (5) 

26 Something too much of this? (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1055 


ACROSS.—1 Shenandoah, 6 Wand. 10 
Rites. 11 Nepotists. 12 Greek key. 13 
Sprite. 15 Crib. 16 Owed. 17 Arcot. 
20 Bayed. 21 Reek. 22 Deed. 24 Notion. 
26 Cheshunt. 29 Elucidate, 30 Elihu. 31 
Lake. 32 Flashpoint. 

DOWN.—1 Sprig. 2 Extremity. 3 Alsike, 4 
Donkey-work. 5 Alps. 7 Assai. 8 Dissented. 
9 Stopgap. 14 Idle wheels. 15 Cuban heel. 
18 Cherubini, 19 Idiotic. 23 Asleep. 25 
Trunk, 27 Trust. 28 Rail. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Mrs. J. D. B. Allan, The Grange, Kin- 
gussie, Inverness-shire, and G. S, Napier, 
Fox Ford, Seaton, Devoa. 
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World Bank. The European Common Market 
countries have also set up a Development Fund 
with a capital of $500 million, whose directors 
are now considering an ambitious plan put for- 
ward by M. Monnet for the raising of the standard 
of living in countries still below the poverty line. 
There is also an American” Development Bank, 
and a Commonwealth Development organisation 
—all witnesses to the stirring of the Western con- 
science at the sight of the appalling poverty in the 
underdeveloped parts of the world. 

There is One thing which is worrying me and 
others brought up in the Keynesian school—the 


increasing financial cost of these development 
loans. The World Bank is charging 6 per cent. to 
borrowers plus a fee to cover overheads and a 
reserve against losses. The Bank has itself to bor- 
row in the world’s financial markets at the market 
rate—pledging the uncalled subscriptions of the 
US, UK, Canada, Germany, etc., as collateral for 
its loans—and if world rates of interest are to 
rise, dear money will make the development pro- 
jects of the poorer countries uneconomic. The 
prosperous rentier must not be allowed to hold up 
the salvation of the starving half of the world. 
(Custos is on holiday) 


WAGES WATERSHED 


From Our Industrial Correspondent 


UITE by coincidence, polling day has become 

something of a watershed in this year's 

industrial wages and hours campaign. The 
power station workers, the engineers and the ship- 
yard men have submitted their applications for 
higher wages and a forty-hour week under Mr. 
Macmillan’s first ministry, but they will get their 
answers under Mr. Macmillan’s second—or Mr. 
Gaitskell’s first. 

The coincidence has much more than academic 
interest. Consider the power workers, who are in 
one of the most obviously prosperous nationalised 
industries, which is why they have been informally 
chosen as one of the two prongs of the union 
attack this year (the engineers and shipbuilders 
form the other). Their leaders are clearly ready to 
argue, if they get a dusty answer from their 
employers a month or two from now, that it can 
bear only one interpretation—political inter- 
ference. 


COMPANY MEETING 





BRITISH HOMOPHONE 


CURRENT IMPROVEMENT 
THE annual general meeting of The British Homo- 
phone Co., Ltd., was held on September 30 in Lon- 
don. 

Mr. Jack Lesser, chairman and managing director, 
in the course of his speech said: The profit for the 
Group is £23,126 compared with £28.547 for the 
previous year. The net profit of the company, includ- 
ing the Ebonestos Industries Limited dividend, is 
£13,991 compared with £12.438. The Consolidated 
Balance Sheet continues to show a sound financial 
position. 

In the early part of the year to 31st March, 1959, 

Ebonestos Industries experienced brighter trade con- 
ditions. These did not persist throughout the whole 
year. In addition to the falling off in general demand 
in the later period of the year the industry was sub- 
jected to increases of manufacturing costs due to a 
further industrial wage award and price increases for 
certain raw materials. These increases for the orders 
already booked had to be absorbed. and consequently 
had an adverse effect on the manufacturing profits 
for that year. However, in the period from Ist April 
to date the manufacturing profits of the company 
indicate an improvement as compared with the same 
Period of last year. 
_ With regard to the gramophone record manufactur- 
Ing activity of the British Homophone Company, the 
Profit result was an improvement. It would be unwise 
10 overestimate the near future profit potential of this 
activity. The manufacturing capacity of this business 
at present relatively small and any expansion policy 
should be prudent. The disappointing sudden change- 
found in trading conditions during the year under 
Teview adversely affected our final results. However, 
m the current period of trading figures indicate an 
mprovement and the order book is much stronger. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


This, of course, provides them with yet another 
reason for helping Mr. Gaitskell in the election. 
But they are in any case convinced that they have 
had a raw deal industrially from the Government 
over the past two years. Many are quite certain 
that there has been blatant interference in the 
ordinary processes of collective bargaining in a 
number of cases. The most obvious was the 
vetoing by the Minister of Health of a 3 per cent. 
increase in the salaries of health service clerks, 
which had been agreed on by the two sides of their 
Whitley Council. But there was also the advice of 
Mr. Peter Thorneycroft and Mr. Iain Macleod in 
October, 1957, to all concerned with industrial 
negotiation, including arbitrators, that they must 
have regard to the national interest: and the warn- 
ings that the Government, where it was the 
employer, would not ‘finance inflation’ through 
wage and salary concessions not covered by higher 
productivity: and the threat to civil servants that 
their rises, even if they came through arbitration 
awards, would be met by what the Treasury called 
‘compensating economies —i.e., that people would 
be sacked to find the money for their colleagues’ 
higher salaries. 

There was also the strange though clever be- 
haviour of Mr. Macleod during the London bus 
strike, when he got his two hats inextricably mixed 
up (one is the quasi-judicial one he wears as the 
titular head of the peace-making Ministry of 
Labour: the other, the steel helmet of a member 
of the Government, taking part in its second most 
famous police action—against inflation). And, 
most curious of all, there was the settlement of 
the railway wages dispute in the garden at 10 
Downing Street. Mr. Sidney, Greene had to be 
shown the Prime Minister's roses before his rail- 
waymen could be given the news which made 
them beat their placards into ploughshares. 

This account of the Government's deviations on 
the wages front is, of course, one-sided; but it is 
unfair only in that it conceals one fact that the 
trade union leaders prefer not to face. A Govern- 
ment which is responsible for the economic well- 
being of the nation, and which is also a major 
employer of labour, faces a real problem— 
whether it is Conservative or Labour. As trade 
unionists have acknowledged themselves this year 
by their tactical alliance over the order of dif- 
ferent wage applications, no wage claim is an 
island: and where—as on the railways—the 
Government is running an industry which is 
losing money, any wage increase financed out of 
a deficit is bound to affect the general wage 
pattern. For the railways to have a subsidy for a 
political reason, such as social convenience or 
defence policy, is one thing; but if they are to get 
public money to meet wage demands or to get a 
shorter working week, we are in for a fresh rise 
in the apoplexy rate among engineering employers. 

And there is another problem: what should 
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the Government do about the two most troubled 
nationalised industries, coal and the railways? The 
economic and social welfare of the workers in 
these industries is considered by the unions as a 
special case. The Conservative Government's 
policy has been to leave the whole thing to the 
free play of the market—‘consumer’s choice’ is 
the vogue phrase—although it has modified this 
doctrine on the railways by its blessing on the 
Modernisation Plan, and by its promises to look 
at Sir Brian Robertson’s latest thoughts on finance 
and interest charges. But in spite of the appeals of 
the NUM, the Government has refused to restrict 
oil imports, and will not fully redeem the pledge 
which the miners claim they had—that opencast 
working would be a cushion for their industry, 
to be stopped when the coal shortage disappeared. 

This interlocking puzzle of wages, inflation, 
deficit financing, and declining-and-rising indus- 
tries will remain for whichever government we 
have after October 8. What would Mr. Gaitskell 
do about it? Although trade union leaders are sure 
that a Labour Government would be sympathetic 
about their troubles, the more perceptive are 
losing any illusions they may have had that those 
troubles—like the State under Communism— 
would wither away. 

This is not only as a result of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
discreet warning at the TUC that he will not 
accept union dictation. More important is the 
general impression he now leaves of being a man 
who can dig his heels in. Most important of all is 
the fact that he has gone into the election without 
giving any very sizeable hostages to fortune in the 
way of guarantees to the railway and coal indus- 
tries. The miners’ fuel policy is still not the fuel 
policy of the TUC or Labour Party. The railway 
unions have not got the definite promises on C 
licences which they might like. Mr. Frank Cousins 
must accept some of the credit, or blame, for this, 
since he has opposed any sectional interest which 
might damage his oil workers or lorry drivers. 

What the unions would expect from a Labour 
Government is that it should try to restore the 
impartiality of arbitration and leave the national- 
ised industries to do their own negotiating. This 
seems healthy, but the question remains how one 
ties a completely free bargaining system to an 
economy that is State-planned and, in sections, 
State-owned. It would be simpler if every national- 
ised industry was paying its way, like electricity. 
But in cases like the railways and mines, it is less 
easy to say where politics ends and industry 
begins. 
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URING the previous financial year Crystalate 
(Holdings) was formed to take over the 
assets of Crystalate, so that it now controls 
Crystalate (Mouldings), British Homophone, 
Crystalate (Printing), Mica Products and Eben- 
estos Industries. This company’s results to March 
31, 1959, are a little disappointing in that lower 
profits are returned from this member of the 
plastics industry. However, the chairman, Mr. 
Jack Lesser, reports that there was a falling-off in 
demand for the company’s products in the later 
part of the year and certain rising costs could not 
be passed on to the consumer. Trading profit fell 
from £114,466 to £79,701 and the net profit, after 
tax, from £37,291 to £32,816. The group balance 
sheet is strong, and the factories at Tonbridge 
and New Cross have recently been extended. 
Trading for the current year shows some improve- 
ment and the order book shows a good increase 
over the previous year, so that the /s. ordinary 
shares at 1s. 44d., yielding 9 per cent. should be 
retained—a dividend of 124 per cent. has been 
declared for the fourth successive year. 

Mr. J. Lesser is also chairman of British Homo- 
phone Company, mentioned above. By the re- 
organisation this company was set free to manufac- 
ture commercial gramophone records, which it was 
thought would considerably increase their profits, 
after the factory plant and machinery had been 
extended to allow for this expansion. The chief 
subsidiary, Ebenestos Industries, contributed a 
smaller dividend of £11,281 to the company, which 
has earned a net profit after tax for the year to 
March 31, 1959, of £13,614. The holding company 
controls the ordinary capital but it is possible to 
buy the 7 per cent. participating cumulative 5s. 
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preference shares, receiving a dividend of 94 per 
cent., at 6s. 3d. to yield 7.6 per cent. An extract 
of the chairman’s statement appears on page 453. 

Mr. E. V. Jobson, the chairman of Qualecast, 
always keeps shareholders well informed by 
frequent interim reports and will no doubt have 
more information to hand out at the annual 
general meeting to be held on October 27. This 
company are well known for their manufacture 
of lawn mowers; they are also light iron founders. 
The preliminary figures show that the group trad- 
ing profit to June 30, 1959, has increased from 
£1.41 million to £1.55 million; the net figures 
indicate a new high in earnings of 66.5 per cent. 
The dividend on the 5s. ordinary shares is to be in- 
creased from 24 per cent. to 264 per cent., plus 
a tax-free payment of 3 per cent. from profits on 
the sale of trade investments. This has for some 
years been a growth stock; it should continue to 
be so, especially as the new foundry at Derby has 
recently come into operation. Assuming a divi- 
dend of 264 per cent. the shares yield 4.1 per cent. 

On the retirement of Mr. P. J. Burgess, for so 
many years chairman of Kinta Kellas Rubber 
Estates, Mr. J. R. Tannock, the new chairman, 
reports to shareholders. The net profit after tax 
for the year to March 31, 1959, was £39,893, a 
decline of £10,212 on the previous year, but this 
fall was mainly due to decreased revenue from 
Tin Royalty and Tribute. However, this year the 
company has received an amount of £10,091 in 
respect of government replanting grants as against 
only £2,569 last year. This, together with the out- 
look for the future, in which the chairman 
expresses some confidence, justifies, he says, an 
increased final dividend of 20 per cent., making 


a total of 25 per cent. The position of the com. 
modity in regard to world supply looks healthy, 
The company should therefore have a satisfactory 
year. General reserve now stands at £76,000 and 
replanting reserve at £35,000 against the issued 
ordinary capital of £152,500 all in 2s. ordinary 
shares which at 3s. 6d. yield 14.3 per cent. 

Sir Cyril Black, chairman of London Shop 
Property Trust, strikes a confident note in his 
report to shareholders for the year ended April 30, 
1959. Revenue account, after charging ground 
rent and expenses, has risen from £46,928 to 
£126,292. The 1958 profits included an amount of 
£20,000 in respect of profits on sales of properties, 
but no profits of this nature were earned in 1959, 
Thus future profits can be based on actual 
revenues, without allowing for capital profits 
which have accrued over the past five years. From 
the net revenue of £81,585 taxation amounts to 
£41,878; this includes a special provision of £10,000 
for future taxation. The company controls Thurloe 
Property Co., Perfect Homes Ltd., Warwick 
Estates Ltd., C. & S. Properties Ltd., and has 
recently acquired Ribak Property & Services Co., 
and L.S.P. Investments Ltd. It is not intended to 
pay a final dividend. A special interim of 8 per 
cent. was paid on April 29, 1959; but the chairman 
predicts a prosperous and progressive future for 
this company, so that in these days of doubt 
regarding property companies, the £1] ordinary 
shares at 32s. 3d. to yield 4.9 per cent. should 
prove a sound investment. 





Correction. In last week’s paragraph on Acrow 
(Engineers) it .was stated that Hardwick Industries 
were acquired last June. We are informed that this 
is not the ‘case. Acrow (Engineers) did in fact bid for 
Hardwick Industries, but their bid was not accepted. 
Hardwick Industries are still an independent firm. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


CENTRAL AND DISTRICT 
PROPERTIES 


VALUABLE ACQUISITIONS 





Tue 25th annual general meeting of Central and 
District Properties Limited was held on September 28 
in London, 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s 
circulated statement : 

The Net Rents and other income receivable have 
increased from £487,192 to £586,983. The Net Profit 
before tax, and before other credit, has increased 
from £220,668 to £320,094. 

DEVELOPMENTS: The three developments in 
Manchester (Market Street, Fountain Street and 
Mosley Street) are all proceeding satisfactorily. 
Market Street will be the first to be income producing, 
probably in the early part of 1960, at which time 
Mosley Street should also be completed. The Foun- 
tain Street building should be completed at the end 
of that year. 
~ ACQUISITIONS: There have been two major 
acquisitions during the year, 

Holborn Viaduct Land Co. Ltd., which was 
acquired in December 1958, is an old established 
Company owning considerable office, showroom and 
warehouse buildings at Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C, Two are buildings recently erected and let on 
long leases and these it has been decided to sell. As 
a result of those sales and other transactions the 
Group will remain owning buildings with over 
200,000 square feet of good space, well located in the 
City of London, and producing now a net income of 
over £40,000 per annum on moderate rents, capable 
of improvement. 

Orion Property Trust Ltd. control of which was 
acquired in March 1959 and the remainder of the 
Ordinary Shares since that time owns property in 
London, including 115,000 square feet of offices, 
1,155 flats, 58 shops and 107 garages. After allowing 


for the cost of funding the purchase price of the 
Shares, there will remain in the current year a sub- 
stantial contribution to the income of the Group, 
which should increase in future years, 

INCREASE OF CAPITAL: The Issued Capital 
amounts to £2,895,616 out of total Capital and 
Reserves of £6,792,960, and it is proper that these 
two should be brought more into line. Consequently, 
it is proposed to capitalise £1,902,900 from Share 
Premium Account and to utilize it in writing up the 
Ordinary and ‘D’ Ordinary Stock Units of 4/- each by 
an additional 6/- each, making them Stock Units of 
10/- each. 

DIVIDEND: It is proposed to pay a final Divi- 
dend on the Ordinary stock of 15%, making a total 
of 224% for the year. 

With the improvement in income already known 
your Board are able to estimate that for the current 
year the Company should be able to pay a dividend 
of not less than 30% on the existing Ordinary Capital, 
equivalent to 12% after the recapitalisation. 

The report was adopted. 


LOYDS RETAILERS 
GROUP PROFIT MORE THAN DOUBLED 


The 23rd annual general meeting of Loyds Retailers, 
Ltd., was held on September 30 at Droylsden, Man- 
chester, Mr. H. Amelan, chairman and managing 
director presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s 
statement circulated with the report and accounts for 
the 12 months ended 31st March, 1959. 

The consolidated profit and loss account for the 12 
months included in the Directors’ Report shows a 
trading profit for the whole Group of £519,722 com- 
pared with £243,559 for the previous 12 months. Tax- 
ation takes £204,579, depreciation £85,419, and after 
allowing for management expenses, audit fees and 
interest and minority interests and including capital 
surplus arising on the purchase and sale of subsidiary 
company of £45,002, there is a net balance of £232,604 


against £53,194. Adding to this the balance from the 
last accounts of £232,124 there remains an available 
balance of £464,728. £9,167 was absorbed by the 
Interim Dividend of 24% less tax and from the bal- 
ance of £455,561 your Directors propose to transfer 
to General Capital Reserve £13,116 and to General 
Reserve £56,884 and recommend a final dividend of 
134% less tax plus a capital distribution of 5% free 
of tax out of the surplus on sale of subsidiary, leaving 
£313,359 to be carried forward. 

Turning to the consolidated balance sheet you will 
note that our paid up capital and accumulated 
reserves, including future tax, are now £2,062,472. 
Current assets are £5,036,476 and current liabilities 
£2,400,275. 

POLICY OF EXPANSION 

The easing of restrictions on hire purchase trading 
which took place during the middle of the year under 
review enabled your Company to carry out a policy 
of expansion which is reflected in the increase in hire 
purchase and instalment accounts, and the reserve 
for unmatured profit on these accounts. This reserve 
for unmatured profit amounting to £1,466,956 will 
fall into profits as the accounts are collected. The 
development of your Company’s other activities iD 
credit and mail order trading continue to expand. 

We are constantly on the look out for additional 
businesses and at the moment we are examining 
several propositions and since the end of the financial 
year we have acquired a retail hire purchase group 
established over 70 years which is proving a remuir 
erative addition to the Company. 

The turnover figures for the first part of this yeat 
show a substantial increase over the same period 
year. There will naturally be a considerable increas 
in the H.P. instalments accounts during the course 
of the year to March 31, 1960, with a consequent 
increase in the reserve for unmatured profit, all 
which will reflect the expansion of your Compaty. 
On the figures now before us for the first part of 
this year your Directors intend to pay an interim 
dividend of 10% less tax in January, 1960, on a 
of the year to 31st March, 1960. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
id 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
ers. Minimum 2lines. Boxnumbers 


Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 


ponerse EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires News Assistant, ‘Wa es, based in 
Bangor. Duties include preparation and broad- 
casting of objective and accurate reporis, and 


collecting and editing news for use in news 
pulletins and programmes, both in Sound and 
Television. Thorough knowledge of Wales and 
Welsh language essential. Proved journalistic 
experience, including good sub-editoria! train- 
ing, and good microphone voice very desirable. 
Salary £1,230 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional), rising by five annual increments to 
£1,580 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 


ference G.1315 ‘Spt.") should reach Appoint- 
meats Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
Wal, within five days. 

JOOKSELLER and Publisher, 1 new and very 


requires young lady as Assistant and 
Sabd-editor. Lively, presentable, capable of deal- 
ing firmly with undergraduates, A first-class 
knowledge of literature and an interest in his- 
tory is essential. Arts degree required, plus two 
teferences. Salary starting at £400, plus lunch, 
and commission should reach £750 or eise.— 
Apply in writing, Paul Minet Ltd., 50 London 
Surect, Reading, Berkshire, 


LEADING BRITISH MAGAZINE on atomic 
enemy requires an additional assistant editor. 
Must have some qualifications in enginecring or 
science. Journalistic or writing experience 
would be useful, but this could be a first-class 
epportunity for a man wanting to get into tech- 


go-abead, 


nical journalism. Age over 25.—Appiy in writ- 
ing: Editor, Nuclear Power, 3 Percy St., 
London, W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA. LECTURE- 
SHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. Applications 
are invited for the above position. The salary 
wales for Lecturers are Grade IIl—£A1,630 x 
6@-£A1,630 and Grade I—£A1.630 x 60— 
£42,050. Appointment will be offered within 
tither of these grades according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Further particulars and 
information as to the method of application are 
obtainable from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applications 
close, in Australia and London, on 30th Novem- 
ber, 1959. 
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GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SERVICES. 
Pensionable posts for men and women as (a) Prin- 
cipal Information Officer, (b) Senior Information 
Officer, (c) Information Officer, (d) Assistant 
Information Officer im the Central of 
Information and/or other Government Depart- 
ments, requiring good standard of general educa- 


tion, lively interest in current affairs, wide 
gencral knowledge, and experience in one or 
more of: genera) publicity work, journalism, 


book editing, proof reading, preparation of 
reference material, social research, arranging and 
conducting tours, design and photographic work, 
production of radio tapes. Good publicity sense 
and organising ability essential, Knowledge of 
Government organisation an advantage. Londcn 
salary scales—men : (a) £1,780-£2,000, (b) £1,395- 
£1,660, (c) £1,150-£1,330, (d) £397 10s. (at 18) 
to £675 (at 25), rising to £1,085. Promotion pro- 
spects.——_Write Civil Service Commission, Burling- 
ton Gardens, London, W.1, for application form, 
quoting 76.59. Closing date 13th October, 1959. 
MODERN COTTAGE, Leith Hill, Surrey. All 
services, available to couple willing to help owner 
in garden and domestically. Owner lives in 
near-by bungalow. Payment by arrangement. 
Suit pensioned couple.—Box No. 5028 
PORTMAN BUREAU, 78 George St.. W.1i. 
Secretary, 2! 26 for Editor in well-known pub- 
lishers. Salary to £11 -with excellent prospects. 
HUN 0676. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) welcomes 
both male and female Office staff. TEM 6644. 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER 
NEW DEPARTMENT OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 
The College Council invite applications for the 
post of a Lectwwrer in French, who will take 
charge of a new department of modern languages 
for the 1960-61 session. Particulars from the 
Principal. 


EXHIBITIONS. MEETINGS 
AND LECTURES 
FRIENDS HOUSE, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
Sunday, Oct. 4, at 6.30 p.m. ‘Man’s Encounter 

with God.” Speaker: Richard S. Rowntree. 





INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term commences 12th October. Classes 
and lectures on the Spanish language, literature 
and culture. Library of over 11,000 volumes. 
Autumn and winter courses at the Spanish 
Universities. For full details apply to the Sec- 
retary. ‘SLOane 8381. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sa. KEITH 
VAUGHAN, Gouwaches; CARL PLATE, Paint- 
ings; DAVID WYNNE, Sculpwre. 10-5.30, 
Sats., 10-1. 


‘LIFE IN THE E G.D.R.’—Information Exhibi- 
tion and Film Show. Tenth Anniversary of the 
German Democratic Republic. 28th September- 
lith October. Admission Free, 10-8 daily, 2-6 
Sundays. Royal Hotel, Woburn Place, W.C.1. 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF POTTERY by 
Heber Mathews at the Crafts Centre of Great 
Britain, 16/17 Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, Lon- 
don, W.1, until 16th October. Mon.-Fri. 10-5, 
Sat. 10-12.30. Admission Free. 


NEW row NS EXHIBITION. Roya! . Academy 
Galleries, Piccadilly, W.1. Open daily, 3-17 
October. Weekdays, 10-5 p.m; Sundays, 
2-6 p.m. Admission free. 


PARIS GALLERY, | Albany Terrace, N.W.1 
(Regents Park Station). WEL 7360. Til) Oct. 10th. 


PERSUASION AND RESPONSIBILITY. A 
study course (Press, TV, Public Relations, etc.) 
arranged by St. Anne’s Society, Speakers in- 
clude Lord Luke, ‘Abu,’ George Woodcock, 
Dr. Mark Abrams, First meeting, Church 
House, S.W.1, Mon., Oct. Sth, 6.15 p.m. Non- 
mems. 2s. Enquiries : MAN 0306, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, “LONDON. Public 
Lectures in various subjects, commencing 12 
October, will be held during the Autumn term 
in the lunch hours (1.15 to 2 p.m.) and in the 
evening. Admission free and without ticket.— 
Full details from Publications Officer, University 








College London, Gower St., W.C.1. (Stamped 
envelope required.) 
PERSONAL 


A NEW BEGINNING i in politics. A new » policy. 
—Write Box 4731, S.a.e. 











SHORT DATED DEPOSITS 
DEMAND RATES 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., Bankers, can allow the following rates 
(funds withdrawable on DEMAND). 
Up to fl. 000, 7#%e: 6.000, 6% £15,000, S% 


stment Dep 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS. LD. DANES. INN WoUusE, ‘STRAND, LONDON, WC2 
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INTERESTING WOMEN 
HAVE THAT EXTRA ‘SOMETHING’ 
You, too, can be more Poised, more 
attractive, more successful, by Carnegic 
training, 
Specia] soiree, ‘The Secrets of Success,” 
the WINDSOR HOTEL, W.2 
(Lancaster Gate Tube Station). 
On_ 15th and 22nd October, at 6.49 p.m. 
Free ———- from Lavinia Unwin, 
a 1025 
62 Oxford ‘on . @ am.-9 p.m) 











ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. ‘ 


—~ - 5 





BEG, BORROW —even buy—Out 
satirical verse by R. Cynewulf Robbins, 7s. 6d. 
—Linden Press, 11-14 Stanhope Mews West, 
S.W.7, or from any bookseller. 


CALL IT A DAY with a glass of El Cid 
the bottled sunshine of Spain. It’s a superb 
Amontiliado—a wonderful prelude to a relax- 
ing evening. 

CANCER RELIEF brings thousands of sufferers 
out from distress and fear into betterment and 
hope—and does it NOW. Please support 
great mission. — National Society for [= 
— (Appeal G7), 47 Victoria St., London, 


1. President: Countess of 
Burma, C3. G.BE., D.C.V.O. 











CHINCHILLAS from the Top ey of the 
wane Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, A‘ 





COGER’S DEBATING SOCIETY, est. 1755 and 
still running. Men only. Saturdays, 7 pm. 
“White Horse,’ 90 Fetters Lane. Subject is always 
“News of the week.” Hon. Sec., 18 St, Edmunds 
Rd., liford (VAL 6439). 


COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, especi- 
ally for collections and gold. 1958 cat. of English 
Coins, 9s. . * bulletin, 64.—B. A. 
q Great Portland St., London, 
W.1. Tel.: LANeham 36 3677. 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic 
Psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment.—R. K. Brian, = 4., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 
DID YOU KNOW? A portable typewriter of 
world-famous make—Olympia, Olivetti or 
Imperial—can be yours for 25s. DOWN. 
— Write or phone 











Balance over 18 months, 

Universal Supplies Co., 16 College Crescent, 

N.W.3. Imrose Typewriter repairs. 

Free estimate. Collection ‘and delivery. cs 

HAS ERNIE missed your bond once more? 

Your pipe—‘Tom Long’—and spirits soar. 
Continued Overleaf 











Our offer to you again is 


readers already. 


Spectator comes from you as a gift. 
Send your instructions now to 


If they live abroad 


OW is the time to act if you wish to make the Spectetor your 
Christmas gift to friends who live abroad. For we need to receive 
your instructions in time to post the first copy to arrive by Christmas. 


HALF PRICE FOR A YEAR 
You can send the ‘Spectator’ as a Christmas gift to your 
friends, in any part of the world, by surface mail for a 
year (52 issues) for 25s. ($4.00 from Canada or the U.S.A.) 


There is no limit to the number of subscriptions that may be opened, 
but we ask you not to send the paper as a gift to friends known to be its 


An attractive greeting card will go to all friends explaining that the 


The Sales Manager 
The Spectator 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.! 
England 














HAPPINESS 
is every 
CHILD’S RIGHT 


But... there are still many tragic lives 

needing HELP, This voluntary society 

has 4,500 children (including spastics, 

diabetics and maladjusted) now in its 
care. 


LEGACIES can help us in the years to come 
DONATIONS can help us NOW. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON 
LONDON, S.E.11 








paying the Income Tax. 


1% 
2 


BRANCHES AT CHELMSFORD, 








MONEY MATTERS 


Common Sense Investment | 








A good Building Society is hard to beat for safety of 
Capital and of Income. In the ‘Planet’ for instance, 
you can invest small sums or up to £5,000, every 
pound of which is redeemable at any time at a pound. 
No depreciation whatsoever. The dividend, paid half- 
yearly and computed from day to day, is always as 
high as is prudently possible. And it is net, the Society 


The “Planet” was established in 1848 ; 
£11,000,000 and Reserves exceed £500,000. 
DEPOSITS in this Society are TRUSTEE Investments. 


NET, PER ANNUM 


equal to £5.14.3 per cent on invest- 
ments taxable at standard rate 


No cost at all on investment or withdrawal 
Write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 


(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
ILFORD, 


its assets are 


MAIDSTONE, ROMFORD, WORTHING 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


Continue to offer fier 74° is on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawa! on demand) 
with extra vt on each £500 unit 
Detaile from investment Dept. SR 
DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 


ELECTION MATERIAL ! Andrew Roth's 1959 
devision of “BUSINESS BACKGROUND OF 
M.P.s,’ Pomed entries, 10s., to Parliamentary 
fw ces Ltd., 34 Somali Road, London, 

















FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Booklet and price list sent free under 
sealed cover.—Premier spepemecries, Box 61, 
333 Gray's ay’s Inn Road, W W.C.1. ks 
HE KNOWS WHICH ae HIS BREAD'S 
BUTTERED: the side where the Burgess 
Anchovy Paste goes, 

if YOU LIKE WRITING you can learn to sell 
what you write through 1.C.S. Home Study.— 
Apply for FREE book to International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Intertext House, Parkgate 
Road (Dept. SS.1C), London, S.W.11. 
INTERVIEWS ARE PSYCHOLOGICAL tests. 
Learn to handle interviewers. Send £1 1s. for 
complete course to J, Maurer, BCM/MAURER, 
Londes, W.C.1. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human F Female an and 





Family Pianning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

LET ME TRACE your ancestry, Gencalogical 
Research. Terms mod.—Box 4595. 

MIGRAINE mAbAGEE. For details effec- 
tive relief now available by modern drugless 
methods.—Write Langham Centre, 7 Devon- 
shire Street, W.1, 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 








87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


OVATION FOR COLD COLLATION is certain 
when you serve Rayner’s Mango Chutney—from 
all good grocers. 

PRINTING at less cost by offset litho, with text 
in print-style type. Books, brochures, pro- 
grammes, etc. Llustrations or original text re- 
produced.—Susan Tuily, 9 Blenheim St., W.1. 


MAY fair 6093. 
BRIDGE, 38 














THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
King’s Road, S.W.2. KEN 7201. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
fn Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc,Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E,, LL.B... Director of Stdies, Dept. 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 

nising Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 G armed 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
MALYERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE, WORCES- 
TERSHIRE. SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
on the results of an Examination to be held 
at the College on February 4th and Sth, 1960, 
The value of these ranges from £30 to £200. 
Scholarships are offcred for academic work to 
girls over 11 and under 14 on December 31, 
1959, and to girls doing Advanced Course work 
in Sixth Forms. Music Scholarships are offered 
to girls over 11.—For particulars apply to the 
Closing date for entries is 


LITERARY 


MAKE “WRITING | “YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER, If you've always meant to write 
BFGIN NOW, for opportunities are increasing, 
The LSJ can show you how to make money 
from your pen. Personal coaching by corre- 
> without time limit. — LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford 
Serect, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250. ‘There are 
LSJ students ali over the world.’ 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication.— Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


SELL YOUR WRITING. Stories and articles 
wanted for immediate submission to Editors on 
a 10% basis. Unsuitable wor returned with free 
criticism and free ‘Know-How Guide to Writ- 
ing Success.’ Stamped addressed envelope essen- 
tial. Literary Agency, Dept. R.2, B.A. School of 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, ° 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd. Chronicle House, 
Ficet Street, E.C.4. Suitabie stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional! Touch,’ 
eae Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 

.23. 











*‘WATAPADS,’ Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always. Put One under ¢ach pot. 5 for 10s., 
il for 20s.—HARRODS HORT. Dept. 








EDUCATIONAL 


WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wher- 
ever you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have 
earned while learning. Send for interesting 
free booklet (without obligation). — The Regent 
Institute (Dpt. A58), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
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SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s, 6d. 1,900. Carbon 
6d, Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Fwikestone. 


MSS, TYPED, 2s. per 1,000 words 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny y Rd, ‘Wallington, | Surrey. 
TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words,—Nancy Mc- 


Fariane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-cpi-Sea, Essex. 
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SHOPPING BY POST 
ORKNEY TWEEDS. Hand-woven from pure 
wool. Superior cloth at only 10s. per yard. 3d. 
stamp for full range of patterns.--Norsaga Tweed 
Hill, ill, Mill Street, _ Kirkwall, Orkney. 





CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state of 
the system, and is the enemy of fitness. activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit forming. Send 52s. 6d. today fer 1,000 
Garlisol Tabiets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative bookiet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisoi Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 








OUR OCTOBER OFFER 

Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 2 oz tin Whoie 
Roast Duck, 1 Ib. tin Skinless and Defatted 
Prague Ham, 14} oz. tin Asparagus Tips, 
1 Ib. tin Finest Ox Tongue, 74 oz, tin Chicken 
Fillets in Pork, and a 30 oz. tin of Choice 
Dessert Pears. Sent for only £2 15s, (2 cartons, 
£5 7s. 6d 


DEPT. S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 
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NU-WAY 
oil-firing 
-the heart of home comfort 


‘ tor tree colour brochure write: 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD, 
(Box A665) DROITWICH 





NEWLY DECORATED single divan room, 
mansion flat, £3 10s. with breakfast, Other meals 
by arrangement. Daily bath, use telephone.— 
CHI 5321, 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. or week-end. 


QUIET BED-SIT., Holland Park, fo 

be age neal ground floor, h. & c., a, 
inner. Family away week-ends. £4 

£3 Mon.-Fri.—PARk 6542. is 




















HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


DEV ON (Tel. Lustleigh 376), nr. Newton Abbot, 
St. Andrews Country Guest House, not isolated. 
Also furnished cottage in grounds for holidays 
and leaves. 


NOW IS THE ‘TIME to take a holiday at Far 
tingford Hote]. Late summer and autumn are 
delightful on this lovely wooded estate, be- 
neath the downs near Freshwater. Superb cuisine 
and service; facilities for tennis, golf, ridi 
etc. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C.—Apply the 
Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL, Pres, 
water, L.O.W. Tel.: 312. 


WINTER ON SUSSEX COAST. | Compaci, 
easily run house, facing sea; 6 bedrooms (sleep 
8), garage, telephone, etc. Nov.-Mar. 5 gns, 
weckly.—Box 5079. 




















PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of type and style.—S. 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfieid, Manchester. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St.. W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant white or coloured 


Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress Suiting and Church 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens. Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. 





“ACC OMMODATION 
APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom., 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Fiat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 
2545. 








BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Hon. Sec., Public Relations 


‘ated 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


EXPERT POSTAL (UITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil) Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
yo Training Course (evening) for pro- 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO 
FOREIGNERS, 12th October to 9th December. 
Particulars from Davies’s, 54 Hyde Park Gate, 
S.W.7 (KNightsbridge 6833). 
on £., AND SCHOLARSHIP. Personal Tuition 
Hampstead by experienced honours graduates 
in English, French, Latin, History, Geography, 
British Constitution.—GLADstone 7155, 
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THE SPECTATOR 


WE have had many inquiries about the article by Charles P 


STALIN MERELY 
SMILED 


which appeared in our issue of September 18. It will shortly 
be the subject of a commentary from Professor Rudolf 
Peierls, of Birmingham University, who worked on the 
Atomic Energy Project here and in the US during the war, 
and is a member of the Governing Board of the National 
Institute for Research in Nuclear Science. Copies of the 
issue containing Mr. Curran’s article can be obtained from 


THE SALES MANAGER, 
1 THE SPECTATOR, 
99 Gower STREET, WC. 























TRAVEL 


WINTER SUNSHINE CRUISES BY CARGO 
LINERS and Tramps. Spain/Morocco/Med., 
3/7 wks. Gulf/Wes. Indies, 8/10 wks. W, 
Africa, 3/34 mbhs., etc, Also single passages, 
Registration now accepted for short term Spring 
and Summer voyages and passages Canada/ 
U.S.A.—Write for fully descriptive brochure to 
BOWERMAN’S, General U.K. Agents for the 
HANSEATIC AFRICA LINE, 28 Ely Place, 
London, E.C.1. Tel.: HOL 1887. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF The Spec 
tator, published weekly at New York, NY, for 
October 2, 1959 

i. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing director, and business manager 
are: 

Publisher, E. IT Deacon 99 Gower Street, 
London, WC1, Englana. 

Editor, Brian Inglis. 99 Gower Street, Loudon, 
WCIl, Engiand. 

Managing Director. H S. Janes, 99 Gower 
Street, London, WC1, England 

2. The owners are : 

The Spectator Ltd.. 99 Gower Street, Londoa, 
WCIl, England. 

lan Gilmour, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
England. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding | per 
cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mor 
gages, or other secu ies are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 inciude, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upoa 
the books of tae company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the persoa 
or corporation tor whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold «2 distri tributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, t 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was = 853. DEACON, 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 

, of September, 1959. 
~ , T DONOVAN, 


Solicitor and Commissioner for Oaths. 











RUGBY FOOTBALL 
LONDON WELSH 
RICHMOND 
OCTOBER 3, 3.15 p.m 
Old Deer Park, 
Kew Road, Richmond 

—— 


Telephone: 
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